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BROWNING’S PLATYSCOPIC LENS,| 


erty LARGER ANGLES, INCREASED FIELD, AND IMPROVED DEFINITION. 
AN ACHROMATIC COMBINATION, 


COMBINING THE DEFINITION OF A MICROSCOPE 
WITH THE PORTABILITY OF A POCKET LENS, 


‘If you carry-a small Platyscopic Pocket Lens (whieh 
every observer of Nature onght to do).—GHAN'T ALLEN inf 
Knowledge. 
The Platyscopie Lens is invaluable to botanists, miner 
alogists, or entomologists, as it focuses about three times a 
far from the object.as the Coddington Lenses. This allows ye 
Engraved Real Size opaque objects to be examined easily, zi 





The Platyscopic Lens is made of four degrees of power, marnifying respectively 10, 15, 20, and. 30. diameters: 


the lowest power, having the largest field, is the best adapted for general use. 
The Lenses are set in Ebonite Cells, and mounted in Tortoiseshell Frames. 


Price of the Platyscopie Lens, mounted in Tortoiseshell, magnifying either 10,15, 20, or 30 diameters, each power, 158, 
In Nickelised German Silver, cack power, 17s, 6d, 
ILLUSTRATED DrsSCkEPIIGN SENT FREE, 


JOHN BROWNING, Opbtbalmic Optician, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.} 


SCAMESUNEAASALS un aNnG Tan agaaunagacuoenseagapenananca nega annats 
“For the Biood is the Life.” 


Clarke’s 
Blood 
: Mixture 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 
is warranted to Cleanse the Blood from { 
; all impurities from whatever cause arising. 
i For Scrofula, Seurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, 
| Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pim- § 
# ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are | 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
5 of wonderful cures-from all parts of the 
world, Sold by me everywhere 





OLD BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. 
CHOICE BOOKS. QUAINT BOOKS. 
TYPOGRAPHY. TOPOGRAPHY. 
BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS, 
FIRST EDITIONS, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Pronounced to be the most Oriyinal and Interesting 
List Issued. 364 pages. 8vo. with 370 Reproductions 
of Plates, Portraits, and Title-Pages, post free, 6s. 
(which sum is deducted from t’e first purchase of 30s.) 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66 Haymarket, St. James's, London, 8.W. 


SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE. 


GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 





Y RASeSER TOT 


~ 








THE ROYAL MATL STEAMERS “Columba, Iona, &c.,. sail during 
the season for Kyles of Bute, Ardrishaig, Oban; Ballactiulish (for Glencoe), Fort-William Baravie. Inverness, 
Staffa, Iona, Loc ‘hawe, Islay, Tabermory, Loch Shiel, Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch (for Lochmaree). Uilapool, 
Lochinver, Lochmaddy. Tarbert (Harris), Stornoway, &c., affording Tourists an opportunity of visiting the 
magnificent scenery of Glencoe, the Cuchullin Hills, Qniraing Lach Coruisk, Loch Seavaig, Lochmaree, the Palls 
of Foyers, and the famed Islands. of Staffa and Lona. Official Guide, Illustrated, 6d. and.Is. Tourist Programme 
free by post fromthe owner. DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hopg STREET, GLAsGow ; and from Messrs. CHATTO 
& WINDUS, Li! St. MArtn'’s- LANE, CHARING Cross, Lonpox, W.C, 





Demy 8vo. cloth. vith Plate Frontispiecé, 7s. 6d 
THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: What It Is. 
With all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures of it. 
By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR (Robert Burton). 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s ‘Lane, W.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 
Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff. Joints, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 73 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office,111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., by the 18th of the Month. 








Co-operative World Travel. 


ORGANISED BY 


HENRY 8. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch, F.R.G.S.. W. HOLDSWORTH LUEN, 
AND CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 





Gruises to the Norwegian Fjords 
and North Gape 


ON THE 


Magnificent Yachting Steamer ‘Argonaut.’ Tonnege 3,254, H.P. 4,000. 


Cruise to Odde, Bergen (for Vossevangen), Molde, 
Trondhjem, Tromso, Hammerfest, North Caps, 
Lofoten Islands, Christiansund, and Geiranger Fjoerd, 
£18. 18s. and upwards. Depart Hull June 30th. 


Cruise to the Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, Naes, and 
Molde, £12. 12s. and upwards. Depart Hull 
July 2ist. 


Tours to the Highlands of Bavaria for the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, with Extensions to the 
Bavarian Royal Castles, Innsbruck, &c. 


£6. 6s. and £6. 16s. 6d. Tours to Geneva, Grindeiwald, 
and Lucerne. Extensions to Chamonix, Zermait, 
the Oberland, the Engadine, and the Italian Lakes. 


Tours in the Scottish Highlands, the Land of Scott, 
and Shakespeare’s Country. 


Tours in connection with the Paris Exhibition. 
Cruises and Tours in Iceland. 





Full Particulars from the Secretary, 


5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON, N.W. 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Miss Emily Faithful, 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols. small 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION. The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


5 vale, Senge eseue Soe, oh eaten, Be. and many other persons of distinction have testified 
‘The book is a great one—how great it is not . ile remarkable efficacy of 


to 
possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 5 
never to forget, notably the magnificent eulogy of the 
paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 
there are marvell ppreciati Thestudy of Swift, 
for instance, is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright. 


No other work on English literature takes so wide and a 
comprehensive a view ; individual writers have been (e) 
dissected more completely, but it would be hard to i 


produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised 
sosoundly and effectively.,—PALL MALL GAZETTE, ms pe rey cm ond bey =—., - 
6 
OHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane. onsa “it is ase as @n inhalation and without any 


after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- _ British Depot —46 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & 
Sundays) from 9 a.M. till Sunset, Admission 1s.; Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Go., Butler & | 



































on Mondays, 6d.; Children always 6d. sve. ooh Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


° on the minimum monthly balances, ° 
2 / o ._-~When not drawn below £100. 2 | ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


— 1o 
9: i on Deposits, repayable on demand. ye ~ ' 


STOCKS AND SHARES | 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 














The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
roo ag A A FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. } ? 














A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 






Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities. | : 
* Brand’s “ Observations on Popular Antiquities” has long held its place as a wonderful repertory of curious , 
old customs, and folk-lore generally. Originally published in 1777, it was largely expanded by T 


tions, 
Sir Henry Bilis in the second edition, which appeared in 1813, and has been reissued on several occasions since 
ther. . . . The work is now to be included by Messrs. Ohattoand Windus in their three-and-sixpenny series ; this, 
we believe, is the lowest price at which the book has ever been offered to the public.’ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0.’S STANDARD WORKS, 





By J. R. GREEN. 
History 0 of the 10 English rote, e oe, Sve, 
Making: sof of England. With Map. | ‘Third a 
congue of Ragland, Fre 
A i History ¢ of the ) English Feople. With 


ort History “of the English People. Tllus- 
Ashe rated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and 
Mise i kaze NorGATE, 4 vols. ound 8vo. 12s. net 
each. New Edition in 3 vols, Super-royal 8vo. 
half-leather binding, 40s. net. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


Comparative Polities, Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 
85. 
English Towns ar and Districts, With Illustrations 


and Maps. 14s. 
The Growth of the English Constitution from 
the Earliest Times. ition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Historical Essays. Fifth Edition. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Histori Essays. Third Series, 8vo. 12s, 
Historical Essays. Fourth Series. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Sketehes of Travel in Normandy and Maine. 
Orown 8vo. 
History of the Federal Government in Greece 
d Italy. New Edition. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
MA. Extra crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


By JOHN FISKE. 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
In 2 vols. Orown 8vo. 16s. 
A Century of mong oy | and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, gilt to 
The Beginnings of England. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Critical Period of American History. 
1783-1789. Crown 8vo. 10s. 
The Discovery of America. With a Portrait and 
2 vols. crown vo, 183. 
The A American Revolution. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbours, 2 volz.crown 


vo. 16s. 
Through Nature toGod. Globe 8vo. 2:, 6d. 


The United Kingdom: A Political History. By 
GOLDWIN SmiTH, D.C. : Author of ‘The United 
States,’ ete. In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 
A History of the British Army. By the Hon. 
. W. ForTgscug. First Part.—To the closs of 
the Seven Years’ War. In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, net. 

The tte Norman Oo Chureh from its Foundation to 

Conquest (597-1066). By WILLIAM 

UNT, Orown 8vo. 7s.6d. (Being Vol. I. of 

yy History of the English Ohurch.’ Edited by the 

Very Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, B.D., Dean of 

Winchester, and the Rev. WILLIAM Hunt, M.A, 
In Seven Volumes.) 

The History of Mankind. By Professor FrrzpRicH 
RaTZEL, Translated from the Second German 
Edition = A. J. Burien, M.A. With Introduc- 
tion by E. B. Tytoz, D.O.L, F.R.S. With 
Ooloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. In 3 
vols, super-royal 8vo. 12s. net each; orin 30 
Parts, 1s. net each. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately. 

The Fifteen D Decisive Battles ¢ of the World. 

rown 


2s.6d. Library 
Baition. oon. 7s. 6d. 
Handbook of European History, 476-1871. 
Chronologically Arranged. By ARTHUR HASSALL, 
M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The American Commonwealth, By the Right 
Hon. James Bryog, M.P., D.C.L. In2 vols. New 
Edition, Thoroughly revised, Extra crown 8vo. 
12s, 6d. each volume. 
The Holy Roman Empire. By the Right Hon. 
James Bryce. Kighth Edition. Orown 8vo. 
7s.6d. Library Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

















A History of the Later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to Irene (395 A.D. to 800 a.D.). By J. v. 
Bury, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire. By Professor SamuEL D: M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. Extra cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By ALICE 
STOPFORD GREEN. 2 vols. 8vo, 3: 

England under the Angevin a yw Kate 
—— In 2 vols. With Maps and Plans. 

VO. 32s. 
Pompeil, its Life and Art. By Avausr Mav, 
German Archeological Institute in Rome. 
Translated into English by F. W. Ketsry. With 
numerous Illustrations from Original Dra’ 
and Photographs. 8vo. handsomely bound in 
half leather, giit top. In box, 25s. net. 

The Medieval Empire. By Hensert FisHeEr, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, net. 

History of Greece, from its Commencement to 
the Close of the Independence of the Greek 
Nation. From the German of Apot¥r Hom, 
revised by F. CLARKE, M.A. In 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. 
I-III. 6s. net each. Vol. IV. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History. 

By A. H. J. GRESNIDGE, M.A. Extra cr. 8vo. 5s, 
A History of Greece. By G. W. Bors¥onp. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
A History of Greek Art. With an Introductory 
Chapter on Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia. By 
F. B. TARBELL. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Short History of the Saracens. By AMEER 
ALI, Syed, M.A.,O.LE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A History of Rome for Beginners. By E. 8. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d 

A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. 

E. 8S. SHUCKBURGH, With Maps and 
Pins. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A History of France for Schools, By Kataanixe 
STEPHEN. Coloured Maps. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
France Since the Revolution. By J. E.C. Bopizy, 

M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 1Us. net. 
The Growth of the French Nation. By Prof. 


GrorGE B. ADAMS. Extra crown 8vo. 63, 


The Real French Revolutionist. By Hznry 
JEPHSON, Authorof ‘ihe Fisatform—its Rise 


and Progress.’ Crown &vo. 6s. 

European History, an Outline of its Develop- 
ment. By Professor G. B. ADAMS, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net 

A History of the Indian Mutiny. By T. Rice 


HoutmEs, M.A. Secoud Kdition, Extra crown 
8vo. 12s, 6d. 

Cesar’s Conquest ofGaul. By T. Rick Hotes, 
8vo. 21s. net. 


The Meaning of History. By Frepzric Hanri- 
80N. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

American Historical Review. Quarterly. 8yo. 
3s. 6d. net per number. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
In 12 vols. Medium 8vo. gilt tops, 8s. 6d. net each. 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian 
War after the Conquest of Canada. Tenth Edition, 
revised, with Additions on Mapa. In 2 vols. 
Count Frontenae and New France under 
XIV. Witha Map. Fourteenth Edition. 
The J Sesults in North America in the Seven- 
h Century. Twentieth Edition. 
La ‘Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West. Twelfth Edition, revised, with Additions, 
Montcalm and Wolfe. In 2 vols. 
The Old Regime in Canada. With a Map. 
Fourteenth Edition. 
The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky 
Mountain Life. Eighth Edition, revised. 
Pioneers of France in the New World. Witha 
Portrait. Twenty-third Kdition. 
A Half-Century of Conflict, In 2 vols. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Liurrep, London. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


DLALPLPPLLPLYL VY FL YYLVVYVYYIOIOw 


JUST READY. A NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


White Man’s Africa. By Povtrney Biexow. 


With a Special New Introduction by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NOTE.—The Datty Maw. says :—‘One of the best personal accounts of President Kruger is contained in 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s informing book, ‘‘ White Man’s Africa.” 
‘By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and most entertaining account of South Africa as it 
exists to-day.’—AFRICAN CRITIC. 
* Mr. Bigelow’s volume is the brightest, the most comprehensive, and the most impartial of the dozens that 
have reached us about South African affairs.’ —ATHEN ZUM. 


JUST OUT. 
The Unknown. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


An Inquiry into Psychical Phenomena by the great French Scientist. Demy 8vo, 
488 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED.—SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION, 


A Gay Conspiracy: a Romance. 


By -. W. CHAMBERS. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 
‘ Will appeal irresistibly to those who appreciate the best type of adventure story.’ 


FURTHER SUPPLY NOW READY. 


The Love of Parson Lord. By Many £ 


WILKINS, Author of ‘A New England Nun,’ ‘Jerome,’ &c. Cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 


*A touching story, in Miss Wilkins’s charming style.’—Daity News. 
‘There are few writers whose work has such distinction as Mies Wilkins’.’—SPEAKER, 


Two Summers. By Mrs. J. Gunny WItson, Author 


of ‘ Alice Lauder.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
‘Mrs. Wilson is an excellent descriptive writer."—-DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


Their Silver Wedding Journey. By w.D. 


HowELLS, Author of ‘ Ragged Lady,’ ‘ Story ofa Piay,’&c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


‘Travel and tale blend happily in this delightful book. The best work Mr. Howells bas done.’—SPgAKER. 
* Admirably realised and maintained throughout.’—SPEcTATOR. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. 


First UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
Each Novel revised by the Author, with Preface specially prepared for this edition. 
With Frontispiece Etchings, and a Map of ‘The Country of the Novels,’ drawn by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. per volume. 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Jude the Obscure. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. The Hand of Ethelberta. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. The Trumpet Major. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Two on a Tower. A Laodicean. 
The Return of the Native. A Group of Noble Dames. 
The Woodlanders. Life’s Little Ironies. 
Desperate Remedies. Wessex Tales. 

The Well-Beloved. 


Wessex Poems, and Other Verses. By THomas Harpy. With 82 Illus- 
tions by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. Another Edition, bound 
in white, gilt edges, suitable for presentation, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





s 


Cloth, 2/ = net. 


READY SHORTLY. 


The New Imperial India Paper Pocket Edition of 


LORNA DOONE 


Leather, 3/ = net. 


By the late R. D. BLACKMORE. 


© (PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY NEW LARGE TYPE.) 





BURMA. By Max and Berrna 
Ferrans. 300 pp. Text, and 450 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 4to. cloth extra, 
30s. net. Ready. 
The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle 
tothe grave. A series of 450 consecutive photographs 
illustrate the characteristic situations in the life of 
the leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the 
effects of scenery, the animals, and the vegetation. 
Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Demy 8vo. with 32 Ful!-Page Illustrations and Maps, 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF 


THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. Including 
that of the French Traders of North-Western 
Canada, and of the North-West, XY, and Astor 
Fur Companies. By GrorGcE Brycg, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor in Manitoba Oollege, Winnipeg, Délégué 
Régional l’Alliance Scientifique de Paris, Member 
of General Committee of British Association, 
Fellow of American A iation for Adva t 
of Science, Author of ‘ Manitoba’ (1882), ‘Short 
History of Canadian People’ (1887), &c. [ Ready. 
Illustrated Prospectus post free on applicaiion. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRI- 


VATEERS, By EpGAR STANTON MacLay, A.M., 
Author of ‘A History of the United States Navy,’ 
* Reminiscences of the Old Navy,’ Editor of ‘The 
Journal of William Maclay, U.S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 1789-1791.’ With 87 Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, [Ready. 
‘Intens:ly interesting. ... Mr. Maclay throws a 
somewhat novel light with regard to the importance 
of the part played by the American Privateers in the 
struggle for independence.’ 
ADMIRALTY AND Horsk GUARDS GAZETTE. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSO- 


PHY. By Dr. W. WINDFLBAND, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. 
Authorised Translation by HERBERT ERNEST 
CusHMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy in 
Tufts College. From the Second German Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 
This book aims to give the student an insight into 
early Greek and Roman philosophies through the 
history of affairs. Among the distinctive features of 
Prof. Windelband’s treatment are the separation of 
Pythagoras from the Pythagoreans, the juxtaposition 
ot Democritus and Plato, and the conception of 
Hellenic-Roman philosophies and of Patristics, as a 
progressive application of science. 
By W. P. 


BLACK JAMAICA. 


, LIVINGSTONE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
-+.A very delightful book, which will be read 
from Page to page once at least by the average reader, 
and twice at least by anyone who may claim to have 
any special knowledge of the points at issue. In his 
treatment of the negro problem of the future, Mr. 
ivingstone exhibits not only a judicious but also a 
masterly judgment.’—GuaARDIAN. 








TENTH EDITION. Illustrated with numerous Plates 
and Diagrams, pp. 502, crowg 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


INSTRUCTION in PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Sir W. pe W. ABney, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
[ Ready. 

Revised and greatly enlarged, bringing the book 
up to date, and including Additional Chapters on 
Photo-Block Work, Three-Colour Work, Hand Oamera 
and _ Photography, Paper Processes, New Develop- 
ers, &c. 

‘Crammed from cover to cover with matter of the 
utmost importance and value to paotographers.... 
A book which should be in the possession of every 
photographer.’—PHOTOGRAPHY. 


EXPERTS on GUNS & SHOOTING. 
By G. T. TEASDALE BUCKELL. Royal 8vo. Fully 
Illustrated, 617 pages, 14s. net. (Ready. 

* This handsome volume of 600 pages, with 65 Illus- 
trations, should be found in the library not only of 
every shooting expert, but also of every sportsman 
who takes an intelligent interest in the progress of 
sporting gunnery.’,—CoUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


Vols. I. to1V. Ready. Vol. V. wiil be Ready Shortly. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE 
EARLIESI TIMES TO THE PRESENT, By 
Wm. Larrp CLowes. Each volume will be com- 
plete in itself with an Index ; and orders will be 
taken either for sets or for separate vols. In 6 
handsome royal 8vo. vols. 25s. each net. 


FICTION. 
Low’s 2s. 6d. Library of Standard Novels. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


1. ALARIC SPENCELEY. By Mrs. 


Jd. H. RIDDELL, 


2. STRUGGLE FOR FAME. By 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


MECHANICAL TRACTION IN 


WAR FOR ROAD TRANSPORT, &c. _ With 
Notes on Automobiles generally. Dy Lieut.- 
Colonel OTFRmED Layriz, of the German Army. 
Translated by R. B. MARSTON. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 5s, net. [Nearly ready. 


HORSELESS VEHICLES, AUTO- 
MOBILES AND MOTOR CYCLES, Operated by 
Steam, Hydro-Carbon, Electric and Pneumatic 
Motors. ‘By GARDNER D. Hiscox. Large 8vo. 
over 400 pages. Very fully Illustrated. 14s. net. 

[Nearly ready. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limtep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Flcet Street, E.0. 
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THE ONLY 3D. POPULAR 


ae 
Charing Cross Magazine, 


PRICE THREEPENCE. | 




















Tae JUNE Number will be issued on JUNE Ist. It is 
The Biggest, Brightest, and Best Produced 


Magazine ever offered at the price. There are as many pages as the popular 
sixpennies give, and every article is elaborately illustrated by the best art 
talent in the Kingdom. The contents are marked by variety and strong 
interest, while combining all that appeals to the healthiest English tastes. 
The morbid sentiment which has crept into so much of our literature is | 
conspicuous by its absence in the pages of the ‘ Charing Cross.’ | 





ORDER EARLY OF YOUR NEWSACENT AND SEE YOUR ORDER BOOKED. 





Among many other Contents of the June Number may be mentioned 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. With 11 Illustrations. By Miss D’ALBAIC. 
The Poison Glasses. By HARotp W. WYLD. 

My Adventure with a Tiger. By M. EagDiey WILMOT. 

Your Boots and Shoes: By D. McEway. 

Why Lord Cianroland Reformed. By Joun K. Prorarro, 

An American Ciipzer. By Lieut.-Col. JouN MACGREGOR. 

A Baptism of Fire. By Fritz Ormssy. 
&Gez &Ca Cz 
112 Pages. 120 Illustrations. 



















London: THE NEW CENTURY PRESS, Liuirep, 484 Strand, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo. tastefully printed in old-face type, and appropriately bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 7s. 6d. 


ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS. 


By the Rev. EDWARD CONYBEARE, Author of ‘A History of Cambridgeshire.’ 


‘The idea of this book is good. Its purpose isto put before unlearned readers in their own language all those 
passages of our early historians which can possibly rank as sources for either the real or the legendary history of 
King Alfred.’—ATHEN ZUM, 


Bound in coarse leather, rough edges, price 5s. net. 


CROMWELL’S SOULDIER’S CATECHISM. 


Composed for the Parliament’s Army. Being the Companion Volume to the famous 
‘Cromwell's Souldier’s Pocket Bible.’ Hitherto unnoticed by Bibliographers, and now 
reproduced in FACSIMILE from one of the only two Copies at present known to exist. 
With a short Preface by Rev. WALTER BEGLEY. 
‘A very quaint and interesting brochure,’—-BRADFORD OBSERVER. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH INDEX. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 


By ‘X,’ the Writer of the Series of Articles which appeared in the Saturday Review 

over that signature. 

‘ We cordially recommend this little book to these who are ignorant of such matters, and are not above 
learning something of the elementary rules of heraldry, even though they may be certain of their own right to 
use arms. The book is forcibly and clearly written, the arguments are unanswerable and supported by extracts 
from anciert documents, and many common delusions about arms are exposed.’-—SPECTATOR, 











ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Things I have Seen in War. 


By IRVING MONTAGU. With 16 Illustrations. 


‘Mr. Montagu was formerly military correspondent of the Jllustrated London News, and that circumstance 
lends interest, especially at the present time, to his volume of reminiscences. . . . Many of the stories which Mr. 
Montagu has to tell are sensational enough in all conscience, while others throw into stern relief not so much the 
romance as the stern realism of war.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘This volume teems with romantic incidents and campaigning adventures. . . . There is not a dull page in 
the book.’—-Broap ARROW. 

‘His selection has been an exceedingly felicitous one, and each of the thirty odd scenes and sketches which 
his book contains is as thrilling a narrative as lovers of adventure in either fact or fiction could wish to have, 
Besides being vividly written, the volumeis also remarkably well illustrated..—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘Mr. Montagu must have acquired a valuable stock of experience during his campaignings in the Franco- 
German War, with the Carlists in Spain, and with the Russians in Asia Minor and Bulgaria, and his volame of 
remini and dotes naturally contains much that is worth reading and remembering.’—WoRLD. 

‘ We can say without reserve that we have thoroughly enjoyed the work of Mr. Montagu from the first page 
to the last.’—Sr. PauL’s. 

‘ His reminiscences are exciting and excellent reading. It must not be thought for a moment that he writes 
only of the grim and terrible realities of the warfare he has witnessed; indeed, his book is full of amusin; 
anecdotes of the people he has met under strange conditions. ... The experiences of one of the foremost © 
living war correspondents are heartily welcome. Mr. Montagu is as graphic with his pen as with er 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





OOKMAN, 

‘Those who want to refresh their minds in regard to some of the chief wars waged during the last thirty 
years will find this book well suited to their purpose.’ —LITERARY WORLD. : 

‘A war correspondent’s adventurous career should be a rich mine for reminiscences, and Mr. Irving 
Montagu, who was for many years on the staff of the Jllustrated London News, has been well advised to gather 
together his “ Things I have Seen in War.” . . . Mr. Montagu hasa quick eye for the humorous and the bizarre, 
and his little anecdotes of his campaigns will be found very entertaining. They deal with many lands, both 
near and far, and are full of startling deeds by flood and field..—-MorninG LEADER. 

‘Most exciting incidents ... described with all the vivacity to be expected from an old campaigner 
fighting his battles over again.’—EcHo. 

‘Smoke and bloodshed and military adventure crowd these pages as closely as if the book were a romance 
and there is something romantic in the devil-may-care spirit with which the author tells his tales of woe an 
horror... . The book is so lively and entertaining that one reads it with some of that wonder, proper only to 
imaginative books, which makes a reader stop and ask himselfi—“Can this be true?” Yet reflection only 
Confirms a good opinion of the writer’s veracity.—ScoTSMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Our Greatest Living Soldiers. 
By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With Eight Portraits, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*“ Our Greatest Living Soldiers” is by a brilliant writer of repute, whose present volume stands head and 
shoulders above many of the class. . . . It justifies its author's reputation, and each of its chapters is a capable, 
clever, and convincing portrature of its subject. SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘There are some capital photographs, the portrait of Lord Roberts being especially good. Just the book fora 
present to a boy of martial yearnings, for he can learn from it not only how successful soldiers act when the 
opportunity comes, but also—not less important—how they wait till the opportunity does come.’-—GUARDIAN. 

‘As might be expected, the treatment of so many stirring careers furnishes plenty of interesting and some- 
aimes exciting reading.’—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

‘Lord Wolseley comes first of the eight generals whose biographies are here given. Of the seven that 
follow, five are in South Africa (Sir Redvers Buller, Lord Roberts, Sir George White, Lord Kitchener, and Sir 
Hector Macdonald). Then comes an account of “Two Royal Dukes,” and finally a group of generals, of whom 
Sir William Butler is the last.’—-SPECTATOR. 

‘Our Greatest Living Soldiers” should find many readers at present. It has a series of thoroughly good 
portrait illustrations... . Needless to say, all these soldiers are in the thick of the South African war, and 
people want to know about them. Mr, Lowe has a keen eye for personal points—like the public—and he writes 
with picturesque vigour.—DaILy CHRONICLE, 

* Amongst books which are distinctly opportune at the moment a foremost place must be given to Mr. 
Lowe's graphic pen-and-ink portraits of “Our Greatest Living Soldiers.” ... There are portraits in the book, 
and rot a few stirring anecdotes. LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘Picturesque and succinct accounts of their careers. . . . The book is brightly written, is readable 
throvghout, and should enjoy a wide popularity. Lonpon 

‘ Brilliant chapters. . .. The author’s name is a guarantee of the excellence of the biographical sketches, 
which are sure to prove of the greatest interest at the present time. —NEWSAGENTS’ REVIEW. 

*“Our Greatest Living Soldiers” will be found a most valuable and interesting little book just now by 
many who desire to know something of our military chiefs. It is written with all the picturesque liveliness 
and ** go” that one expects from the author of “Prince Bismarck.” . . . His facts are sound and most attrac- 
tively combined.’—PaLL Matt GAZETTE. 

‘The most spirited and, for its size, capable book of the kind that has appeared. Mr. Lowe comes to his 
task armed with knowledge, enthusiasm, and a practised pen, and his vivid little life-sketches are excellent and 
enkicdling reading. There is something epic in the narrative.’—DariLy Matt. 

* A welcome little book.—UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 

* The volume brings together a considerable mass of interesting information concerning the men now leading 
our army in South Africa, and for that reason alone ought to be popular... . The book is capitally illustrated 
with portraits.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

* One feels almost disposed, as one is glowingly hurried through these vivid pages, to say that the biographies 
are models of what such things should be.—Sportine Lire. 

‘There are eight fine portraits in this excellent volume, which is one that, at the present moment, when 
interest in the army takes precedence of all else, will give pleasure to all who dip into it.’—LLoyp’s Nrws. 

* The personalities of the generals are well brought out, besides their warlike achievements.’—OUTLOOK. 








According to My Lights. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


‘He wields not only a ready but a lively, humorous, and vigorous pen. Altogether, this is one of the most 
readable of the books lately placed before the public.’—GLosBr. 

’ papers make pleasant reading, because of the genial personality behind them.’—ACADEMY. 

‘A characteristic budget of gossip about the Metropolis and its literary and social traditions, with a few 
unconventional ditties thrown in atthe end. If variety is the spice of life, Mr. Hollingshead can be congratu- 
lated on his share of it.—Lrzps MERcURY. 

* In collecting what he calls his “ trifies,” and republishing them in book form, Mr. Hollingshead has done 
well, and produced a book which is sure to be appreciated by all who like sound and witty writing. . . . The 
latter part of this entertaining volume is verse, mostly parodies-—and clever parodies, too—of well-known 

s.’—LLOYD's NEws. 

* Mr. Hollingshead’s lively, pungent effectiveness of manner, united to an effective and peculiar knowledge 
of the world and of London. .. . There is plenty of varied entertainment, and often some bizarre instruction.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Deeply interesting is John Hollingshead’s new volume... . “According to My Lights” is the Lemco of 
Literary Gossip, the Beef Extract of Bohemian Reminiscences.’—REFEREE. ad 

‘Written in that delightfully gossipy spirit, tinctured with much pleasant lore of Old London, which is 
characteristic of all his articles. . . . “ According to My Lights” is extremely varied in its range of subjects, two 
of the most interesting essays being upon Dickens and Thackeray, both of whom Mr. Hollingshead had the good 
fortune to know. Some clever verses are included in the book, and altogether it is one which will give many 
& pleasant hour to lovers of London, and students of London life of the present and the past.—Lapy’s PICTORIAL. 

* Even if the papers were not things for enjoyment rather than for criticism, Rhadamanthus himself would 
te disarmed by the Dedication. . . . The whole book is conceived in a similar spirit of playfulness and kindliness 
commingled. . . . The book is always delightful to read; and perhaps some bookish people may think it as good 
as a Gaiety burlesque. Anyhow, it’s well worth reading.—ScursMAN. : 

* Very pleasant reading indeed, with its fashes of interesting reminiscence, its frank Bohemianism, its little 
touches of individuality, and its gossip of the town.’—GLasGow HERALD. f 

*... All this should mean that when Mr. Hollingshead writes a book he will have something interesting 
to say, and that he will know how toray it. “ According to My Lights” will more than fulfil expectations formed 
after this fashion. Here are opinions, frank, fearless and original, personal reminiscences of those two old 
masters, Dickens and Thackeray; sketches of quaint old bits of disappearing London or of London already 
vanished.’—VanITy Farr. ; 

‘ Mr. Hollingshead is himself so vivacious and entertaining a personality that any book contaizing his views 
and experiences will surely be of in‘erest.’—LITERATURE. 

‘The subjects treated of are various, and the treatment always entertaining. . . . The book is full of good 
reading.’—MorninG Post. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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BERTHA THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Son of the House. 


By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of ‘The Violin-player’ &c. 


‘Miss Thomas is at her best in depicting the mother and son immediately after Oswald’s return from abroad. 
The two Fayne sisters and the members of the Copinger household are drawn with delicacy and truth, and Ralph 
is equally good.’—Pi1or. 

‘ Her style is pleasant and amusing.’—SaTurDAY REVIEW. 

‘The story is brightly told.’—DatLy CHRONICLE.’ 

‘A pleasantly written story enough, with crisp dialogue..—WEEKLY REGISTER. 

‘Miss Thomas is forging ahead, and her new story should carry her still higher up in the novel-reader’s white 
list, Its all round merit is of quite a high order, and there are times when it might not unfairly be called 
brilliant. Well devised, with a sufficiency of thought and stuff in it, it is skilfully and easily put together, 
vivaciously written, and full of clever workmanship. Altogether, it is a book entertaining both in matter and 
manner throughout, and full of promise for Miss Thomas’s future. —PaLL MaLL GAZETTE. 

‘A pleasant domestic story, such as the author has more than once shown that she can write, and her readers 
will not fail to be charmed by it. Its stronger passages bear fresh witness to her power of developing character, 
and working out a situation on convincing lines, —ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ All these (characters) have evidently given their author much pleasure, and are convincing and real.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘The tale is an exceedingly clever one, and of sustained excellence. It is rich in ideas, has life-like people 
for characters, and, amongst its many good points, has usually well-written dialogue.’—ScoTsSMAN. 

‘To say that the author of this novel possesses the power of weaving a thoroughly interesting plot in which 
the human participators are creatures of real fiesh and blood, with attributes that appeal to our sympathy, is to 
state a fact well known to every experienced reader cf fiction; but we doubt whether she has recently written 
any more capable and fascinating work than “ The Son of the House.” . . . It is well put together, and by the 
realism of its pictures will certainly hold the reader's attention throughout,’—PuBLISHERS’ OIRCULAR. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Andromeda : an Idyll of the Great River. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ The Shadow of the Sword.’ 


* The story is a thoroughly readable one, and goes much deeper into human nature than the majority of 
romances.’ —REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

‘Mr. Buchanan has chosen an admirable setting for his new story.-—ACADEMY. 

‘The interest of the story never flags. .. . The minor characters are all well drawn, the two artists being 
specially life-like.—DaILy CHRONICLE. 

‘It is vigorously written ; it is set in picturesque scenes; it tells a romantic story, and it describes an 
attractive heroine. .. . A very readable and a very sympatehtic story. It is certainly one of the best which 
Mr. Buchanan has given us for quite a long time.’—EcHo. 

‘ As a constructor of highly dramatic scenes, Mr. Buchanan has seldom shown to greater advantage than in 
his new romance “ Andromeda.” . . . Complications arise which are handled with great skill by the author, and 
are watched with deep interest by the reader. —ScoTsMAN. 

‘Mr. Buchanan has clearly drawn upon his own early experiences in London for much of the incidental 
matter in this story. . . . It is a strange tale, rendered still stranger by the singular beauty of the girl. . .. The 
story as a story is excellent, and Mr. Buchanan's little flings will be enjoyed by many.’—GLascow HERALD. 

*The setting of the story is attractive, and the figure of the sailor, Matt Watson, is exceptional and interesting. 
. . » Andromeda is a warm-hearted determined girl, who enlists the reader’s sympathy. It is upon the humanity 
of his characters that the interest of Mr. Buchanan’s new book almost entirely depends, and a little also in the 
quaint weirdness of part of the mise-en-scéne.’—DAILy TFLEGRAPH. 

*It is well constructed, well written, and readable, and will find, we may be sure, a very meena public.’ 

LOBE. 
_‘We are stirred in this story by the bold, vigorous methoi of the author, and the eloquent fluency with 
which he works out his plot. . . . The author has caught something of the Victor Hugo method in depicting 
tis monstrosity.,— PUBLISHERS’ OIRCULAR. 

‘A particularly pleasant story....The best story that Mr. Buchanan has produced since he gave us 
“Lady Kilpatrick.”’—Lzzps MERCURY. 

‘ Abounding in many passages full of the finest poetry, it is human to a fault, and pulsates with life and 
energy from the first page to the last..—FREEMASONS’ CHRONICLE. 

‘Mr. Buchanan uses his colours in a manner that reminds us occasionally of Mr. Baring Gould’s masterpiece 
‘‘Mehalab,” though this story has none of the humour that distinguished that book. Still, there is power enough 
in “ Andromeda,” ’—STANDARD. 

‘This singularly powerful story. . . . Here is a strong and powerful story, set in picturesque surroundings, 
and breathing the breath of life in every line of it’ —VANITY FAIR. 

‘To many of those who know Mr. Buchanan in very different moods it will be refreshing to meet him as the 
author of “Andromeda.” ... Mr. Buchanan manages his plot with the hand of a master of suspense... . The 
story has more life and rapidity than half the psychological “studies’’ can show; there is some admirable land- 
Scape from the mouth of the Thames, and the pictures of Bohemian Bloomsbury in the sixties have all the air of 
being done from life,—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘In creating the shaggy sailor savage, Matt Wateon, Mr. Buchanan has been forcible and clever ; that much 
abused word “powerful” is excusable in this case... . Altogether, the book is good reading.’ 

PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 


By M. McD. BODKIN, Q.C., Author of ‘Paul Beck.’ 


*Mr. Bodkin has followed up the lively adventures of his “rule of thumb detective,” Paul Beck, with a 
companion collection. Dora Myrl, we have no hesitation in saying it, was one of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of new womanhood ever evolved in modern and ancient fiction. At the age of eighteen she was already 
a Cambridge Wrangler; by twenty she had completed her medical education, given up medical practice, and 
successively occupied the posts of telegraph girl, telephone girl, and lady journalist. Fortunately for the 
reading public, she found her true vocation while acting as a companion to a weak-minded matron, who was 
being blackmailed by an unscrupulous nurse, and thenceforth leapt into a large and lucrative practice. Her 
methods, as illustrated by a dozen of the cases on which she was professionally employed, might be described as 
intuitive. She was an adept at disguises, and could pose with equal success as a lady palmist, a messenger boy, 
or a dapper little Frenchman. .. . Its simplicity and vivacity are irresistible.’—SPEcTATOR. 

* A Sherlock Holmes in petticoats, pretty, refined, and piquante. . . . Where is this wonder to be found? She 
is Dora Myrl, the lady detective,... When a learned Q.O. beguiles his leisure with detective stories, we 
naturally expect something different from the ordinary result, and we are not disappointed. . .. The adorable 
Dora is quite a new kind of detective, and a distinct improvement on her predecersors.—MORNING LEADER. 

‘A series of mysteries of the most ingenious kind. The author has a curious faculty of puzzling the reader, 
and of keeping his interest on tip-toe up to the last page, sometimes even to the last line. . . . No reader who loves 
a story for the story’s sake could take up this book without reading it from end to end.’—FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 

‘The plots are original, and the dialogue bright and crisp; they show keen observation and equally keen 
wit. ... Dora og in short, is a young lady of merit and of more than ordinary charm.’—WoRLD. 

‘Mr. Bodkin is a capital writer of detective stories, and we can conscientiously promise his readera a most 
enjoyable evening in following Dora Myrl in her unravelling of clever plots... . There is a gentle current 
of spontaneous wit—the natural possession of an “Irish” author—which makes the reading of “Dora Myrl” a 
double pleasure.’—WEEKLY REGISTER. 

‘The stories are brightly told.’—ScoTsMAN. * The stories are spirited and vivacious.’—DAILY NEWs. 

ne and ingenious little detective stories. Dora is really a very natural and charming little 
person. .. . They are humorous and pleasantly told..—CounTy GENTLEMAN. 

‘Miss Dora Myr! is a charming young lady. . . . Thereis considerable interest in the stories, and anyone who 
‘is fond of detective literature might read many worse books than this.’—PuBLIC OPINION. 

‘Mr. ’s stories have a character of their own, and possess the supreme merit of being extremely 
readable throughout.’—NoRTHERN WHIG. 

* Besides intuition, Dora Myrl has the gift of prompt and decisive action, and to this we owe the best thing 
in the book, a climax to one of the stories that is as clever as it is unexpected.’.—SrEaKER. 

* Mr. Bodkin, Q.C., a well-known practitioner in Dublin, is certainly among the most successful of the many 
writers of to-day who deal with this class of fiction; and his collected narratives provide some capital light 
reading.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘Mr. Bodkin’s detective stories are very clever, they hold the reader’s closest attention, and they have the 
further merit of being entirely free from the repellent features that too often characterise this class of fiction.’ 

Conk EXAMINER. 

*“ Dora Myrl” is agreeably written. The author has an easy literary stride; the stories show considerable 
ingenuity.’—Vaniry Farr. 

“Mr. kin gives us @ dozen illustrations of Miss Dora's cleverness, all of them astonishing and full of 
entertainment.’—DatLy CHRONICLE. 

‘Both entertaining and amusing.’—LIvERPOOL Post. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Orange Girl. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, With 8 Illustrations by F. PEGRAM. 


*“ The Orange Girl” is a delightful heroine, and the atmosphere surrounding her is full of adventure and 
interest. ... She is a most fascinating creature.... The story is written with all the author’s verve and 
power.’ —VANnITy Farr. 

* Sir Walter Besant will be read at his very best in “The Orange Girl.” It has the freshness and natural- 
ness with which all sorts and conditions of men were described in ‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy " ; it has disinterested- 
ness placed opposite to grasping greed, as in “‘ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice” ; and a heroine equal in sweetness 
to Oelia in her Arbour and to Dorothy Forster ; with the shrewdness in dictating events, and making use of mea, 
of Angela Messenger and Armorel of Lyonesse.,—GUARDIAN. 

‘ This is as excellent a novel as its author has ever written. It is brisk and entertaining throughout. ... 
There is a good plot. . . . There is plenty of dramatic incident.—MorNING Post. 

‘Jenny is one of those characters who take hold of us at once and inspire the reverence which perfect 
womanhood alone commands, .. . Taking the story as a whole, it is rarely that we come across one that gives 
80 little opening for criticism, or one that so completely captures the interest and sympathy.’—LITKRARY WORLD. 











Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


The Gentleman’s Cellar and Butler’s Guide. 


By H. L. FEUERHEERD, of Oporto. 


*It was a fortunate accident that led to the preparation of the book, and certainly nobody could have 
started better equipped for the task than Mr. Feuerheerd. Not only has he spent a long life in the wine trade, 
but he has studied it closely and intelligently in its various phases, and he has the gift of being able to impart 
information in a lucid and readable form. 1t would be extremely difficult, indeed, to find anyone better qualified 
to write on the treatment of wines, and the book before us will doubt!ess receive the cordial welcome it 
undoubtedly merits. As the title indicates, it is intended primarily for the guidance of the butler, but it 
contains much advice and information which will be valuable to those wine merchants who have not a perfect 
knowledge of their business. —WingE TRADE REVIEW. 


London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Unchanging East. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes’ &c. With a Frontispiece. 


‘“The Unchanging East” is a kind of “Innocents Abroad,” with the Mediterranean as playground. Its 
excellent fooling is infectious, and it is a book withal that disguises much shrewd observation. ... Our war 
fever has been pleasantly relieved by an hour with Mr. Barr, and accordingly we point with pleasure to his 
entertaining pages. .. . “‘ The Unchanging East” is a serio-comic piece worth reading. —LiTgRaRY W' 

‘A brisk, straightforward narrative of sight-seeing which will please a good — readers. .. . The book 
includes a very thrilling account of Mr. Barr’s arrest and detention by the Turkish authorities. —LiTzRATURE. 

‘A most amusing sketch. . . . We can quite recommend the book to all readers who have a sense of humour 
and a liking for books of travel.’—CoUNTY GENTLEMAN, 

‘Mr. Barr makes excellent use of his literary speciality of luminous description. . . . The volume is a bright 
companion for an hour, and is worthy of its place among Mr. Barr's other books.’—DaILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘An exceptionally bright and attractive book. Though essentially light in form, it is not, however, devoid 
of an instructive element, and the various types which he portrays—with just a dash of caricature—convey a 
truer notion of the queer personages to be met with in “The Unchanging East” than is to be gathered from many 
a more didactic and drearier volume, His own has not a dull page from cover to cover. —GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘One takes away from a perusal of his book the sense of a holiday of great variety much enjoyed.’—-BooKMAN. 

‘It is a pleasant record.... He is never heavy, and in the chapters describing his and his fellow-passengers’ 
arrest near Seleucia he is genuinely amusing. His sense of humour is fully developed, and in consequence he 
is able to invest the most hackneyed scenes with freshness and vitality.'—WEEKLY REGISTER. 

‘Mr. Barr’s readers (whose name is legion, for they are many) are well aware that the author of “Ina 
Steamer Chair” is a writer of quite exceptional freshness. He will detract nothing from his reputation, but 
will rather add to it, by the pleasing and unpretentious book of travel to which he has given the title of “The 
Unchanging East.” . . . The armchair traveller who would like to potter about, in imagination, from port te 
port in the Mediterranean and along the Syrian coast, could not engage a more agreeable cicerone than Mr. 
Barr. ... We can promise him a series of hearty laughs at the humours of the Turkish treatment of travellers 
at the douane, and other amenities of travel. Altogether a pleasant little book.’—PALL MauL GAZETTE, 

‘Mr. Barr’s book of travel is written in such rollicking spirits that one hardly likes to sit down seriously to 
review it. .. . Mr. Barr’s journey was one long “lark,” and his book might be bed by the same term... . 
The book, in short, is delightfully inspiriting.’—Mornine Post, 

‘ The author describes with a light and rapid pen so much of the appearances of oriental life and character 
as strike a man who has an eye for the picturesque and wit enough to laugh at everything he sees.... The 
work is a pleasant book of travel, likely to be read with interest and enjoyment by anybody who has gone or is 
going that way.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Asa picturesque writer with a wealth of humour, Mr. Barr is already admired and well known, and this 
book cannot fail to add to his reputation. It is a story of travel as humorous as that of Mark Twain’s “A Tramp 
Abroad,” yet in no way a copy of that famous work, but sparkling with a fun that is all its own.’ —LLoyp’s NEws. 

‘Mr. Barr has a kind of humour which is all his own. . . . His book deserves to be read with interest, and is 
an agreeable companion for idle hours,’—WoRLD. 

* A volume of vivid first impressions . . . written with a pleasant sense of humour and quick eyes for the 
quaint and picturesque aspects of “The Unchanging East.” ’—LzEDS MERCURY. 

‘A brisk and cheerfully written volume of experiences of travel in Egypt, Tripoli, the Holy Land, &.... 
A happy lack of dates and geographical information will not be resented by the desultory reader.’—OUTLOOK. 


Ainslie’s Ju=Ju: a Romance of the Hinterland. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘In the Niger Country.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


‘ An impressive romance, . . . The book, if somewhat sombre, is always interesting and powerful, and it has 
quite an exceptional knowledge of men and manners in regions little known to civilisation. It draws the 
negroes from the life, and has many an odd hint to give of the queer practices that go on when law and trade 
come in conflict. . . . It is an able and attractive story, and deserves to be widely read..—ScoTsMAN. 

‘It is a capital tale in every way—in plot, incident, characterisation, and literary style.’—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘The strangeness, peril, and fascination of Anglo-African life are amply illustrated.’—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

‘A powerful story, well told, full of incident, strenuously subordinated to enhance the main interest of the 
characters and the fulfilment of their destiny..—Mornin@ Post. 

‘A thoroughly interesting, well-written, and carefully-constructed effort in a field of fiction where Pro- 
bability has as yet had little chance,’— OUTLOOK. 

‘A thrilling South African novel. The story of the talisman is strikingly told. Very adventurous 
African life pervades the whole romance.’-—PERTHSHIRE CONSTITUTIONAL. ‘ 

* Mr. Bindloss has a unique and convincing knowledge of Nigeria and the Lagos Hinterland.’—SPzAKER. 

*“ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju,” written by a man who knows every inch of his ground, is a delightful book of travel, 
flavoured with a soupgon of interesting fiction, Now that the eyes of half the world are turned towards Africa, 
Mr, Bindloss’s charmingly written story will have many greedy readers.’—LIVERPOOL REVIEW. 

_  *The book is full of excitement. .. . Mr. Bindloss knows the country in which he sets his romance, so that, 
in addition to its other merits, the story has the local colour that so helps interest.’—-LLoyp’s NEws. 

‘Whether on sea or land or river, Mr. Bindloss’s pictures of Nigeria and its inhabitants are illumined by a 
hundred touches only possible in a writer who has reen what he describes. . . . The chapters which describe the 
march from the interior to the coast give an astonishingly vivid account of the sufferings of the adventurers 
from pestilence, drought, and the attacks of hostile natives.’—SPrgzcTaTor. 

‘ It is a thrilling story. . . . Mr. Bindloss brings this strange country before us with extraordinary vividness, 
and his stirring narrative never flags.’—PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 

, ,‘A book which all lovers of good writing and a good story ought to read. The author exhibits a keen 
insight into character, and a command of pure English which are delightful and refreshing.’~-ToPicaL TIMES. 

‘The real interest lies in the journey of a trading party up country, and for the sake of this journey the 
book is well worth reading.’—Pusiic OPINION. ‘It is a story that will reward the reader. —LITERARY WORLD. 

‘The book is powerfully and vividly written, and sustains the reader's interest from first to last.’ 

BRADFORD OBSERVER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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ALGERNON GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. Crown &vo. cloth, gilt top, 63. 


A Secret of the North Sea. 


By ALGERNON GISSING. 


‘There are both weirdness and power in his stories of Northumberland, and his local colour is always that of 
atrue artist... . The story iteelf is of engroseing interest. .. . “‘ A Secret of the North Sea” is, in fine, a story 
pulsating with life, full of energy and action, and abounding in instances of literary skill and finish.’ 

Patt MALL GAZETTE, 

‘It is strong, picturesque, and as passionately one-motived as “ Wuthering Heights.” ’—Wor.p. 

‘Mr. Gissing has written a strong and picturesque story. The reader feels the reality of the whole to the 
author himself... . A drama has been lived out by actual people among the surroundings in which they are 
placed. And this in itself is sufficient to stamp the book as a powerful piece of work,’—STANDARD. 

‘ There is pleasure in reading the volume, for its technical composition throughout is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages are at times brilliant, and the dialogue is never wearisome.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A story marked by strong individuality of style, tone, and treatment. ... It is in the atmosphere of the 
book, fresh, keen, and strong, and full of energy and savour of the east winds and of the North Sea, that its chief 
fascination resides. But it is a novel of mark as a study of character and passion.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Mr. Gissing has a curious story to tell, and tells it with plenty of force and imagination. . . . The book has 
a certain harsh vigour and stormy picturesqueness excellently attuned to the scenes and atmosphere in which the 
action takes place.’-—SPECTATOR. 

‘Considerable power and technical skill are shown in this vigorously written novel. It contains many fine 
descriptive realistic without being overwrought, picturing the North Sea and the Northumbrian coast. 
When we add that Mr. Gissing’s character-drawing is strong end true, it will be seen that he has given us an 
admirable piece of work.’ —GLAasGoW HERALD. 

‘The story is a good one, sinewy and dramatic, with a first chapter as well contrived to suggest coming 
mystery and whet the appetite as any we remember ; and through it all blow the winds of the Northumbrian 
coast.’—DAILy Mar. 

* The very winds of the North £ea coast szem to blow over the rival farms of Coldrife and Crakehall in Mr, 
Gissing’s pages,’—LITERATURE, 

‘A strong, thoughtful story, written by a capable hand. One almost feels the hurricane and scents the brine 
through its pages. “The Kittiwake” is an achievement in characterisation.—BookMAN. 

‘The book, powerful as it is, is one that everyone will not appreciate; but, per contra, the appreciation of 
those who do like it will be very marked.’—DaILy NEws. 

* A Secret of the North Sea” is well written and cleverly constructed.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

‘A strong and picturesque story .. . a powerful piece of work.’—STANDARD. 

‘The story is powerfully told, and indiscriminative praise must be given to the descriptive passages.’ 

DAILY OHRONICLE. 

‘ With simplicity of outline and a judicious use of dialect, Mr. Gissing sets forth the life-feud of two Scotch 
farmers. Throughout, the book is interesting; and the tragic end alike of the good and of the bad farmer 
strikes us as terribly human and independent of conventional poetic justice. -SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

‘We imagine that Mr. Gissing has considerably improved his reputation by this story. It has been 
carefully thought out, and the interest never flags for a moment. ‘A Secret of the North Sea’ is a powerful 
story well told, full of incident, strenuously subordinated to enhance the main interest of the characters and the 
fulfilment of their destiny.,—Morx1In@ Post. 

‘ Mr, Gissing has written a fine novel, strongly conceived, which we may cordially commend to the attention 
of our readers.,—NEWCASTLE LEADER. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Sour Grapes. 


By J. F. CORNISH. 


‘We are introduced to some exceedingly attractive Devonshire people, among whom susceptible male readers 
will have difficulty in deciding whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara Ashleigh is the more 
winsome.’—SCOTSMAN, 

* A good, readable novel ... a story which anyone may read and enjoy. —ACADEMY. 

‘It is a brisk and entertaining story. REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

‘This interesting novel. .. . The plot of the book is distinctly good..—LrrgraRY WORLD. ’ 

‘The book is admirably written, and if its plot is neither very original nor very convincing, its skilful 
handling of rural manners and scenery wil: make it welcome to those who do not demand that the story shall be 
everything.'—GLasgow HERALD. 

*Gracefully written throughout, the story is one that is not likely to be left half-finished by the ) sananel 

PECTATOR. 

‘An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which is unfolded in a style at once vigorous and polished. The 
book will be read with interest by all who can appreciate a good story well told.’—Stupio. 

‘There is so much that is clever and entertaining in the book that it isa pity that the author has not made 
it better.—Damty News. 

‘ There are several points about it that commands attention; the plot is powerful, if on somewhat hackneyed 
lines ; the story is never dull, and it is clear that the writer had a good grasp in his own mind of his several 

ters,’ — LITERATURE, 

‘A novel which stands refreshingly above the ordinary standard. Mr. Cornish has treated us to a really 
artistic representation of rural habits and surroundings woven round a plot which of itself, apart from the many 
es things the author has thrown in with it, is striking enough to carry one on interested from start to finisb. 

¢t is certainly not a book to be neglected by anyone who delights in clever, peaceful, and picturesque description 
or characterisation.’—-WEEKLY DISPATCH. 
The story . . . works out with a rather ingenious plot, and there is plenty of lively dialogue.’-—T1mus. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Chatto & Windus’s Catalogue of New 
é Recent Books in Fiction & 


General Literature. 
[June 1900.] 
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ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. SECOND EDITION, Cr. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Andromeda: an Idyll of the Great River. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ The Shadow of the Sword.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Son of the House. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Also by BERTHA THOMAS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Violin-Player. | The House on the Scar. [Prefaring. 


In a Cathedral City. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 


ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Comrades True. 


By ANNIE THOMAS, Author of ‘ Dennis Donne’ &c. 




















Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Secret of the North Sea. 


By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘The Scholar of Bygate.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Sour Grapes: a Romance. 


By J. F. CORNISH. 
SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Orange Girl. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. With 8 Illustrations by FRED PEGRAM. 
MRS. CROKER’S POPULAR NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Terence * An Irish Tourist Story. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Beyond the Pale’ &c. With 6 Illustrations by Sipnzy Pacer. 
SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. picture cover, Is. 


A Gentleman in Khaki: 
A Story of the South African War. 


By JOHN OAKLEY, Author of ‘A Fight for a Name.’ 
Lendon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
A Court Tragedy. 
By ALBERT D. VANDAM. With 6 Illustrations by J. B. Davis. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RUDDER GRANGE.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Young Master of Hyson Hall. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. With Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 67. 
The Lady from Nowhere. 
By FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ 
Crown 8vo. ¢loth, 35. 6d. 


Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 


By M. McD. BODKIN, Q.C., Author of Paul Beck.’ 


Chree-and-Sixpenny Dovels. 


Madame Izan: a Tourist Story. By Mrs. Camrsett Praep. 
Miss Balmaine’s Past. By B. M. CRoKER. 

The Siren’s Web. By ANNIE THOMAS. 

Love’s Depths. By Grorces OHNET. Translated by F. ROTHWELL. 
Tales of Terror. By Dick Donovan. 

A Florida Enchantment. By A. CLAVERING GUNTER. 

The Golden Idol. By J. E. Muppock. 

A Plaster Saint. By ANNIE EDWARDES. 


The Outlaw of Iceland. By Vicror Huco. Translated by Sir GriBzrt 
CAMPBELL. 


A Maiden all Forlorn. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
A Mental Struggle. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. 
A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper Cylinder. 


With 19 Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 
A Rich Man’s Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. Rropett. 
The New Republic. By w. H. Mattock. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. By James Runciman. 
Fettered for Life. By FRANK BARRETT. 
An Octave of Friends. By E. Lynn Linton. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. By W. Ciark RussELL, 
A Honeymoon’s Eclipse. By SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. By SARAH TYTLER. 














— 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 











M. ZOLA’S NEW STORY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fruitfulness (‘ Fécondité’). 


By EMILE ZOLA, Author of ‘The Downfall’ &c. 





Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Abbé Mouret’s Transgression. 
The Conquest of Plassans. {sims 





parodia Sk TL 


The Fortune of| Money. Doctor Pascal. 
the Rougons. | His Excellency. | Lourdes. 
The Dram-Shop. | The Dream. Rome. 


Fat and Thin. The Downfall. Paris. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Ainslie’ ~ J u=-J Ul ¢ a Romance of the Hinterland. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘In the Niger Country.’ 


Recent Six-Sbilling Dovels. 

| Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret. 3 ata sr. avsyy. 

| Eureka. By OWEN HALL, Author of ‘ The Track of a Storm’ &c. 

' An Adventuress.» t. 7. meape. 

A Crimson Crime. _ 3) czo. Manvitte Fenn. 
Under False Pretences. 5 avetine serceanr. 
For Freedom. By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


In uniform style. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Bret Harte’s Collected Works. 
Vol. X. Tales of Trail and Town, &c. 


The preceding volumes of this LIBRARY SERIES are as follows :— 


Vol. I. Comprete Porticat AND Dramatic Works. With Steel-plate Portrait. 

” II. THe Luck or Roartinc Camp—BouemMiIAN PareRSmAMERICAN LEGENDS, 

» II. Tares or THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 

se IV. Gasriet Conroy. | Vol. V. Stor1es—Conpensep Novegts, &c. 

” VI. Taves or THE Paciric Store. 

» _ VII. Taves or THe Paciric Store—II. With Portrait by Joun Perris, R.A. 

» VIII, Tares oF THE PINE AND THE CypPRESs. | Vol. IX. Bucksrye anp CHAPPARRL. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Young Dragon. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses’ &c. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Sixpenny Books. 


Set in new type, medium 8vo., picture covers. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. | Held in Bondage. By Ovrpa. 











By WALTER BESANT. Moths. By Ouipa. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Water | Under Two Flags. By Ouipa. 
BESANT and JAMES RICE. By gee 5 By JAMES PAYN. 

The Deemster. By Hatt Carne. Peg Woffington; and Christie John. 


Shadow of a Crime. By Hatt Carne. stone. by CHARLES READE. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By 
Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. Cuamaee Raane. 


The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS. | «1¢ is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 2 
Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINs. + Fenty radi a » % 
The Dead Secret. By Witkig Cotiins. | Hard Cash. By CHARLES READE. 

The New Magdalen. By WILKIECOLLINS. | The Old Factory. By WILLIAM WEsTALL. 


William Wlestall’s Dovels. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 








The Phantom City. | Trust-money. A Woman Tempted Him. 
A Queer Race. Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. For Honour and Life. 
Ben Clough. Sons of Belial. Birch Dene. 

Red Ryvington. Her Two Millions. Two Pinches of Snuff. 


The Old Factory. Nigel Fortescue. 





Roy of Roy’s Court. With 6 Illustrations by E. J. Ex.ts. 





6eo. Danville Fenn’s Hovels. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


er 














A Fluttered Dovecote. Black Blood. | King of the Castle. 
Commodore Junk. This Man’s Wife. | In Jeopardy. 
Cursed by a Fortune. The Man with a Shadow. 

The Case of Ailsa Gray. Double Cunning. 

The Master of the Ceremonies. One Maid’s Mischief. 

The Story of Antony Grace. Eve at the Wheel; and The Chaplain’s 
The New Mistress. | The White Virgin. Craze. Shortly. 
Witness to the Deed. | The Tiger Lily.| The Bag of Diamonds; and The Dark 
A Woman Worth Winning. House. [ Shortly. 





Alan St. Aubyn’s Dovels. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


A Fellow of Trinity. A Proctor’s Wooing. 

The Junior Dean. The Tremlett Diamonds. 

Orcltard Damerel. Gallantry Bower. 
Fortune’s Gate. The Wooi 'M 
The Master of St. Benedict's. So Weems CF may. { 
In the Face of the World. Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 

To His Own Master. A Tragic Honeymoon. 








Drs. Alexander’s Dovels. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Valerie’s Fate. The Step-mother. : 
A Life Interest. A Golden Autumn. / 
Mona’s Choice. A Fight with Fate. [ Shortly. 
By Woman’s Wit. Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. [ Shortly. 
The Cost of her Pride. Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress. [Shortly. 





‘London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Drs. £. ¢ Deade’s Dovels. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 











A Soldier of Fortune. Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 
The Voice of the Charmer. The Way of a Woman. 
In an Iron Grip. A Son of Ishmael. 

On the Brink of a Chasm. The Siren. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


The Web of Fate. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
9 
In London’s Heart. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of ‘ How the Poor Live,’ 
Also by GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Without the Limelight : Theatrical Lite as it is. 
Mary Jane Married. 4 yew evrnoy. 


A Catalogue of Fiction, 


With Descriptive Notices and Reviews of over 600 Novels, will be sent free by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS upon application. 


Adventure Books. 
NEW EDITIONS. Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each. 
Brave Men in Action: Thrilling Stories of the British 


Flag. s8y STEPHEN J. McKENNA and JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 
With 8 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 


Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. By G. A. HENTY. Witha Frontispiece. 
Rujub, the Jduggler. pyc. A. HENTY. With 8 Illustrations by S. L. Woon. 














Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


a oo 
Things I Have Seen in War. 
By IRVING MONTAGU. With 16 full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


om dreatest Living Soldiers. 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 Portraits. 








Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, Is. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


Comrades All: a Book for Soldiers. 


By WALTER MATHAMS. With a Preface by Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, t11 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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In the press. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each (COMPLETING THE WoRK). 
Vots. III. and IV. of 


A History of the Four Georges and 
of William the Fourth. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 





SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 24s. 


Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences. 


A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 9o Illustrations, 6s. 
e 
Social England under the Regency. 
By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ 
Also by JOHN ASHTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 13 Illustrations, 6s. 


Florizel’s Folly. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram gilt, 6s. 


The Romance of a Pro=Consul. 


BEING THE PERSONAL LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. By JAMES MILNE. With a Portrait. 


A NEW EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Life of Napoleon III. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Illustrations. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 


An Englishman in Paris. 


Notes and Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 




















Crown 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
e e 
According to my Lights. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. With a Portrait. . 
TWENTY-SIXTII YEAR. With nearly 200 Illustrations, rs. 


Academy Notes, 1900. 


ACADEMY NOTES (which was originated by HENRY BLACKBURN) contains a number 
of important Copyright Pictures which will not be found in any other publication. 


Also, uniform, with nearly 400 Illustrations, 3s. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salei. 
CHEAPER ISSUE. Square 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. * 


Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of ‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.’ 
With 95 Illustrations. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 








A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Shakespeare the Boy. 


By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations, and a New INDEX OF THE 
PASSAGES IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS referred to in the volume. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Greater Canada: 


The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian North-West. 
By E. B. OSBORN. With a Map. 





ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Unchanging East. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes’ &c. With a Frontispiece. 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tunis: the Land and the People. 


By the CHEVALIER ERNST VON HESSE-WARTEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 
A NEW EDITION. Demy 8vo. eloth, 6s. 


Through the Gold-fields of Alaska 
to Bering Straits. 


By HARRY DE WINDT. With Map and 33 Illustrations. 








A LONDON ANTIQUARY’S NOTE-BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


London Souvenirs. 


By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of ‘ The Secret Societies of All Ages’ &c. 
Small 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Bohemian Paris of To-day. 
By W. C. MORROW. With 106 Illustrations by EDOUARD CUCUEL. 
An Author’s Edition de Luxe of the 
Works of Mark Twain 


in 22 Volumes (limited to 600 Numbered Copies, for sale in Great Britain and its Dependencies) 
is now in course of publication, and a detailed PRosPECcTUs may be had. 











Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


* 7 = 
A Kipling Primer. 
Including Biographical & Critical Chapters, an Index to Mr. Kipling’s Writings, & Bibliographies. 
By F, L. KNOWLES, Editor of ‘The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.’ With 2 Portraits. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, rrr St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Golden Treasury of Thought. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORS. 
By THEODORE TAYLOR. 


A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Choice Works of Edgar A. Poe: 


Poems, Stories, Essays. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 


A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
Brand’s Observations on Popular 
Antiquities. 


WITH THE ADDITIONS OF SIR HENRY ELLIS. 







































A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, 
and Superstitions of Ireland. 


WITH SKETCHES OF THE IRISH PAST. By LADY WILDE. 
CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. Small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Ship: her Story. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. SzpPINGs WRIGHT. 
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Fruitfulness (‘Fécondité’). 


By EMILE ZOLA. Translated and Edited by Ernest A. VIZETBLLY. 


‘This is an able English version of M. Zola’s last novel, a book already so famous as to have been extensively 
reviewed and in many English newspapers and odicals.. . . It has been recognised on all hands as 
a fine work, directed particularly to the bettering of a state of affairs in France, but appealing strongly to 
everybody for its broadly human interest... . The household which is constantly adding to ite number is as 
bright and hopeful a thing as is to be found in modern French literature. ... The book strikes a strong blov 
against the waste and the neglect of life. . . . The essential parts have been brought over with good skill in this 
careful and substantial’y faithful rendering.’—ScoTsMAN. 
The following are extracts from notices of the French original, FECONDITE: 

‘Our author has never written anything more moving or more dreadful than the two fates, alike yet different, 
of Valérie Morange and Reine Morange, the mother and daughter. The death of the latter especially is a 
masterpiece of pity and of terror. —PaLL MaLL GAzerre. 

*“ Fécondité” is the triumphant song of life victorious. In it the author chants sublimely the poem of eternal 
life by eternal love. . . . He sings the canticle of a whole-hearted—nay, whole-souled—union of love between 
man and woman.’—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

* Even this short review reveals how honest, how moral, how human, and comely is the fable of ‘‘ Fécondité.” 
...Ithas many pages of the greatest beauty, and is a distinctly moral book. Some enterprising translator 
should edit it for England—and for futurity..—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘It is a passionate indictment of one of the most fatal evils of French life, and a passionate pleading with 
the better part of France to do away with it. Indeed, it is more than either, for it has something of the “ larger 
hope” of the prophets—a belief in life, and in its triumph, however bad the facts may seem, over evil and 
decay. —DAILY CHRONICLE. 

*M. Zola’s book is @ kind of psalm—a tremendous exultant pean in praise of reproduction. Zola here once 
again plays the part of the true patriot. He sees France drifting into the night of sterility, as he calls it, and he 
endeavours to call her back. His cry is necessarily over-loud, because he wants it to compel attention ; but of 
ite sincerity, and, deducting certain extravagances, of its veracity, there can be no question.’—Booxs oF To-DayY. 

‘Such is the theme and such the lesson of this remarkable book, the largest in bulk, and assuredly not the 
least admirable in literary quality, in grasp of fact, in knowledge of life, among the two score of masterly 
volumes we owe to the indefatigable genius of Emile Zola. It would be impossible, in many times the space at my 
command, to do justice to its virtues. . . . Quite certainly, there is no verbal artist working in Europe to-day, 
who could have carried so tremendous an undertaking to so triumphant a close. ... I do not know whether 
“ Fécondité” is bad art, or good art, or a negation of all art. I know only that for a few hours I have laughed 
and lamented, suffered, triumphed, and despaired with the shadows who people ite ; and that, since I happen 
to be called upon to speak any word respecting it, I am glad and proud of the privilege of publicly thanking a 
man of lofty genius for a great and living book.—HENRY Murray in the SunDay Sun. 

‘So far as we are acquainted with works of fiction written for a “‘purpose,” there is none in which the 
leading idea is developed with such thoroughness, is considered from so many points of view, or is driven home 
with such relentless force as in the case of “ Fécondité.” ... A work which depends on something far more im- 
portant than tricks of style for its interest and its value.,—GLasaow HERALD. 

*M., Zola’s remarkable work. . . . marks a fresh stage in its author’s career as a writer. . . . Side by side with 
these terrib!e scenes he describes for us almost romantically, and in pages which are among the most eloquent 
he has ever penned, the joys of a family, fearless, almost reckless, as to the economic risks it runs in its willing- 
ness to people the earth. . . . Who knows but that, like Rousseau’s “Emile,” this book may produce a striking 
effect upon contemporary France ?’—TIMES. 

‘The one delightful feature of “ Fécondité” is the irresistible joy M. Zola takes in children . . . Could any- 
thing be more pure and charming than such a little picture of family life as this ?’—ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Roy of Roy’s Court. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘ A semi-historical novel, of thrilling interest from the first page to the last. We recommend the story both 
on the ground of its historical setting, and for the amusement to be gained in following the stirring adventures 
of the hero.’—LiTERARY WORLD. 

‘It would be difficult to name anything more absorbingly interesting than the adventures of this young 
Scot in the days of Napoleon and the Republican Directory of France..—LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

‘ A capital autobiographical story . . . an excellent story of adventure.’ —GUARDIAN. 

_ ‘Mr. Westall is among our best adventure writers, and ‘‘ Roy of Roy’s Court” is quite one of his best tales. 
His condensed yet lucid style, his fertile invention, and his wide information, make most fascinating reading.’ 

‘ Adults will read it with pleasure, and boys with enthusiasm,’—DarLy OBRONICLE. TimEs. 

‘There ought to be a large constituency for “ Roy of Roy’s Court.” We shall be much surprised if this is not 
one of the most popular novels. When it has gratified older readers, high-spirited boys will be only too glad to 
read so vigorous a story of the times when England had Bonaparte to fight.’-—YoRKSHIRE Post. 

‘The book may be heartily commended to all who love a good novel of adventure.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

,’ The adventures are so well imagined, and told with so much spirit, that the book once begun will not 
easily be laid down.’—QuEEN. 

“It is just such a story as Captain Marryat might have written ; it bristles with adventures, with the hair- 
breadth *scapes which formed the staple of that gallant author’s stock-in-trade.’—ACADEMY. 

ere is so much breeziness and brilliancy in the narration of combats and adventures that boys must 
delight in the book.” —DatLy Ngws. 

‘A really breezy and stirring tale of the days of Napoleon. . . . The reader at once guesses that Roy will find 
the treasure and fall in love with De Gex’s sister. And the guess is right. Butthe moving adventures that take 
Place in the interval, the hair-raising escapes on sea or shore, and the startling hazards that befall young Roy 
have no connection with either the lady or the treasure, and make up the best part of an entertaining volume of 
the good old Marryat style.—MorNING LEADER. 

It is the story of an adventurous naval officer in the days when the British Navy was the terror of the 

; ench and the despair of the Great Napoleon. Throughout it is instinct with life and vigour; and few things 

‘ave been better told than the thrilling narrative of the hero at the siege of Acre. It is certainly one of the 
best books of romantic adventure ever written. —LLoyp's NEWS. 
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MR. G. R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Without the Limelight : Theatrical Life as itis, 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of ‘The Dagonet Ditties,’ &c. 


*The whole collection is well worth reading, and will go far to correct many false impressions, whether of 
actors or authors. —PALL MALu GazEITE. 

‘Open the book where readers may, they will always find it interesting. —-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 

‘Should be read by every aspirant to theatrical fame.’.—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

* Exceedingly well told. . . . Undoubtedly worth reading.’—GLasGcow HERALD. 

* If anyone knows thoroughly the English stage, and the conditions under which it exists, that one is Mr, 
G. BR. Sims... . On theatrical life as it is he is an authority.... Mr. Sims takes his readers behind the 
scenes, and in a dozen brief narratives contrives to paint a very graphic picture of the histrionic profession and 
its a The fact that the book is here and there autobiographical will add to its attraction for the 
public,’ —GLOoBE. 

* Stories about actors, actresses, and dramatic authors, all of which are marked by verisimilitude enough to 
make one suppose they must have been drawn from life, but are also set forth with that peculiar skill in 
narrative which gives a work the distinction of being specifically a work of imagination. ... Like everything 
that comes from this powerful writer’s hand, the sketches reveal an uncommon knowledge of character, and an 
uncommon skill in turning the humour and pathos of ordinary life to literary account.’—ScoTsMAN, 

‘As Mr. Sims is not only a popular author and a skilful dramatist, but a man of wide experience in every 
phase of theatrical life, not merely interest, but real value, attaches to the volume of stories entitled “ Without 
the Limelight.” Mr. Sims is a past master of the art of telling realistic stories in such fashion as to grip the 
attention and compel the sympathy of his readers ; and in these stories of the stage we find well developed his 
faculty of combining the humorous and the pathetic, and making his audience laugh “ with a tear in the eye,”’ 

Lapy’s PICTORIAL. 

‘ Uncompromising realism is the dominant note in Mr. Sims’s fascinating little book.’—LIVERPOOL Rgviay. 

‘It is not only to the would-be mummer that Mr. Sims’s book will appeal, for the stories are clearly all—or 
nearly all—founded on fact, and, though the names are altered, the discreet reader who is at all acquainted with 


. theatrical life—more particularly with the touring side of it—will have little difficulty in placing his or her 


finger upon the persons indicated.’—PsLican. 

‘Members of the profession will assuredly recognise the originals of many a character introduced into these 
twelve tales." —REFEREE. 

‘It is an attractive volume, and those experienced in stage matters will read it with keen interest.’ 

* Vivid sketches.’—W oRLD. PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 

* Tew people know more concerning the behind-scenes of theatrical life—of what may, indeed, be called “the 
seamy side”—than Mr. Sims, and few writers are bappier in depicting the grimly humorous aspects of existence, 
The stories are readable enough, and are perhaps not much too indiscreet—ATHEN ZUM. 

* Mr, Sims has depicted these lesser known phases of the actor’s existence with all his well-known power and 
pathos, They are very good to read. ... It is in every way.a book to be commended.’—Lioyp’s NEws. 

‘A clever little book, bright, and at times humorous, and now and then deeply pathetic, and not in its 
essentials fiction.’—Srortinc Lis. 

‘There are a dozen storiettes altogether, and all bear the impress of reality and truth. They are excellently 
told, and a pleasant hour or two may be passed in reading them.’—Era. 


Also by Mr. SIMS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In London’s Heart. 


‘We confess to having read the book right through, and most of those who take it up will do > same.’ 
PECTATOR. 

* We must admit having found “In London’s Heart” one of the most exciting sensational works we have 
read since “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” ... It has the interest of a cleverly worked-out story... . It is 
likely to be a popular success,’—SPEAKER. 

‘Mr. Sims knows his London, and many sorts and conditions of men in it. . , . In this story there are som 
curious and not improbable developments, but they are handled with great skill, and inspired, so to speak, by 8 
keen discernment of human nature and impulses, and great knowledge of the ways of the world. As a bit of 
well-written, instructive fiction the story deserves high commendation.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘ After all, there is nobody to beat Mr. G. R. Sims at the good old cockney romance of crime and love and % 
on... . “In London’s Heart” is a story which, alike in excitement and in ingenuity, is one of Mr. Sims’ 
best.’—PaLt MALL GAZETTE. 

* For those who are partial to sensational drama we can recommend this book asa rich treat; and the most 
exacting in the matter of thrilling incident will be more than satisfied..—PuBLIsHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘The reader with a craving for sensations may procure himself a succession of thrills by reading “In 
London's Heart.” Mr. Sims knows his London, high and low, as few writers have known it ... and there isi 
his new book not a little observation of life and character in their very latest aspects,’—REFEREE. 

‘ Mr. Sims knows the London of to-day, especially on its shady side, as Dickens knew the London of sixty 
years ago; and he can handle his material—his money-lenders, murderers, cetectives, and what not—witt 
eminent skill, . . . The plot is skilfully contrived, and the story is exciting.’—-GLascow HRRALD. 

‘The many admirers of the popular writer will revel in this book, which has not a dull moment in it from 
start to finish. —Lioyp’s NEws. 

‘ Merits the description “a rattling good story,” if ever story deserved such a passport to the favour of the 
jaded novelreader. The author's very best qualities are displayed in this vividly-written, skilfully-construc 
and graphically-depicted drama. . . . There is at least one charazter, Captain Halford, who is worthy of Dicken 
himself,’—SPorTING LiFE. 

‘An exciting story of modern London, palpitating with crime and knavery, yet with a sufficient leavening 
of affection and love to enlist the reader’s sympathies.’—ACADEMY. 

‘ This is a very good story of its own class. . . . readable and interesting.’—MoRNING Post. 

‘ Admirers of Mr. Sims will welcome this new work of his.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

*A melodrama that keeps attention alert to the end.’—Damy News. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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Globe Polish is so superior to all others, that 
servants frequently object to use any other polish. 
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The following is an extract from a letter received 
from a lady residing in Edinburgh :— 


‘Your excellent polish is giving so 
much satisfaction in our household that 
our maids will not use any other. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. H.-A.’ 
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The original letter can be seen at any time at the offices of 
our Advertising Agents, Messrs. H. Dawson & Co., 34 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MISPRISION OF FELONY. 


By A. WERNER. 


HIS happened years ago, when West Australia was still a 
penal colony. And in those days—as in other penal colonies 
—grim things happened there sometimes. 

Lethbridge—Lieutenant Lethbridge he was then—was stationed 
at Fremantle, a man under authority, having soldiers, that is to say, 
a detachment of the mounted police, under him. He hated the place, 
and no wonder, if you knew all about it ; but since he was there and 
couldn’t help himself, he did his duty as well as he knew how, and 
generally made the best of things. He was not a genius, nor in any 
way remarkable, only an honest, kindly Englishman, who hated with 
his whole soul whatever was base, or cruel, or unclean, and had 
learnt from Arnold—he was an old Rugby boy—to believe in God, 
and not be ashamed to say so. 

Now it happened that a man escaped from the chain-gang at 
Rockingham, and had to be tracked down and caught. They had 
nearly captured him once already in the bush on the Upper Avon 
River; but he fought like a madman, killed two men outright, 
wounded the sergeant in command of the party, and got away at 
last. And Lethbridge found himself detailed to take command of a 
fresh party—a sergeant, six troopers, and a native tracker—and 
follow up the poor, desperate wretch till they found him. 

They did not succeed. They marched many a weary mile through 
bush and swamp, and at last into the open scrub, which is the thirst 
country. The tracker ran away, tired of a prolonged and apparently 
unprofitable job, and not one of the party had the slightest idea 
where they were. The ground was loose sand, the weird grey shade- 
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less clumps of thorns and cactus-like growths that dotted it here and 
there were one exactly like the other. A man might wander there 
till Doomsday, if his strength lasted. Lethbridge gave up, for the 
moment, all hope of the game they were stalking, and only tried to 
find water. None of them knew in what direction to look; there 
might be none for miles and miles, their only chance was to go back 
the way they had come, or, failing that, to keep to the westward 
which must, in the end, bring them back to the forest-country. 

They camped at night in the scrub. The supply in their water 
skins had been exhausted long before. Their horses were suffering 
cruelly, and three could be got no farther. Lethbridge saw there 
was nothing for it but to shoot the poor brutes. And then they 
went on—struggling along as well as they could, between an iron 
earth and a brazen sky. About the middle of the afternoon the 
sergeant, Waite, dropped in his tracks ; he had grumbled continu- 
ously from the time that the tracker’s desertion had been discovered ; 
and, in spite of all warnings, recklessly drunk up his water while 
it lasted.. He was a coarse, brutal man, whom Lethbridge had 
never liked, but one could not have been human and not pity 
him now. But it was not all pity that sent a chill to Lethbridge’s 
heart, as he knelt beside him and found that he could not rise; it 
was the feeling that this was the beginning of the end. But it 
would not do to give in; and, at any rate, he would not be the man 
to do it. 

* Two of you try to carry him,” he said. 

But the sergeant was a heavy man, and already it was as much as 
they could do to keep on their feet. They relieved each other every 
few minutes ; but even so it was desperately slow work. 

*T’ll tell you what, men, this won’t do. Two of us had better 
stay with him, and the rest must push on and get help. We can’t 
leave him alone, and you see there’s no chance for us if we all keep 
together.” 

He did not say, “I will go on,” and they noticed it. He 
was the sort of captain who always said, “ Come ;” never “ Go.” 

They looked at each other in silence. 

* Shall we draw lots?” 

One of the men stepped forward. 

“ T’ll stay with the sergeant, please sir.” 

Lethbridge nodded. There was a pause, and another man took 
his place beside the first. 

“ Very good—it’s a risk, you know ; but then, so it is for the rest 
of us. We'll blaze trees as we go along, and then, if it should be all 
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over before we come back to you, you fellows can follow.” But it 
was little hope either side had of ever meeting again. 

None of them quite knew how the rest of that day passed. It was 
near sunset when Lethbridge, staggering, rather than walking at the 
head of the little column, with his horse’s bridle over his arm, began 
to think that his brain was wandering, for he seemed to see, moving 
among the lengthening shadows of the bushes far ahead, the shadowy 
figure of a man. 

He was straining his eyesight to see whether it were indeed an 
illusion, when the man behind him saw it too, and uttered a cry. 
Then they sent up a feeble shout, all together. There was no 
mistake, the man was coming towards them. 

He was bareheaded and barefooted, dressed partly in rags and 
partly in a nondescript garment of skins. His face was burnt to 
a ruddy copper colour, and his hair bleached to a whitey-brown by 
sun and wind ; but he looked at them out of grey, kindly Irish eyes, 
and smiled, with the strange calm of those who are much alone in 
the wilderness. 

A ragged white man—alone in the bush—was, as a rule, a 
suspicious character in those parts. But Lethbridge was in no mood 
for asking questions. He had even an uncanny feeling about this 
man—a reluctance to address him. There seemed a sort of incon- 
gtuity in speaking to him in English, or indeed any known human 
language. 

But presently the man opened his lips, and there issued from 
them in unmistakable brogue, “ Is it lost yez are?” 

“We are,” said Lethbridge, “‘and if you know where there’s any 
water within reach of this place——” 

“It’s over there. I'll take ye there before the sun goes down 
*Tis not a great deal, but maybe ’twill do yez.” His eye ran rather 
doubtfully over the five men and three horses. 

“There are three men behind—we had to leave them this 
morning. I said we’d go back for them if we found water.” 

Hope seemed to put fresh life into the aching limbs and leaden feet. 
Even the horses seemed to understand, and pricked up their languid 
ears, as they eagerly sniffed the air. The sunburnt man walked 
silently by Lethbridge’s side. 

“Do you know the way to——” 

“TI could put yez into the track by to-morrow evening, if ye 
camped to-night and started in the morning.” 

“But we must go back for those men, and take them water. 
Will it last, do you think ?” 
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“I couldn’t say.” And he relapsed into silence. 

The sun had just dipped when they stood beside the muddy pool 
that was just then the most precious thing in the world to them. 
Three of the men flung themselves down and drank recklessly ; the 
other two waited to fill their pannikins, and one—the youngest of the 
troop, who had borne up bravely all day, and followed at Lethbridge’s 
heels like a dog—came up and offered his to his leader before touching 
a drop himself. 

“Thank you, lad.” Lethbridge drained it at adraught. ‘ Make 
haste and get some for yourself. But don’t drink too fast, whatever 
you do. And, I say—you—Davies—Miller—stop the horses a bit, 
the poor beasts will kill themselves.” 

Soon the camp fire was blazing, and preparations for the night 
were being made. The stranger stepped aside into the bush, and soon 
returned with an opossum—which he had killed and hidden not long 
before—and handed it to the men. Lethbridge stood apart, looking 
uneasily at the climbing moon and jaded horses, and thinking of the 
men left behind. Suddenly a voice at his elbow seemed to echo his 
thoughts. 

** Where was it you’d be after leaving those three?” 

Lethbridge explained, adding, “‘I don’t see what we're to do. 
Not one of the men’s fit to go another step, and the horses are worse, 
if anything ; and if we wait till to-morrow. . . . It may be too late, 
even now.” 

“I'll go,” said the man quietly. “If ye’ll lend me one or two of 


them water-skins ——” 


“ Nonsense!” said Lethbridge sharply. But he looked into the 
man’s face, and saw that he meant it. And then they argued it out. 
He knew the bush, he said, and could get on best alone, unencum- 
bered by any wearied men, who would need to be shown the way. 
Somehow, it never entered Lethbridge’s head to mistrust him. I 
suppose it would have made little difference. He was their only 
chance. Lethbridge decided to let him go, and the lad Mason 
volunteered, and even entreated to go too. He was fresher than the 
rest, perhaps because, being a trained athlete, he had been better 
able to resist the temptations of thirst ; he had had less walking, too, 
as his horse had held out longer, and he declared that he felt quite 
equal to the effort. So the two took up the two freshly-filled water- 
skins, and started. 

Lethbridge and the rest slept dreamily till dawn. Then they 
rekindled the fire, and hung the billy on it, and waited—but there 
was no sign of heabsent. The sun climbed higher, and still they 
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waited. Already the despondency of inaction was beginning to show 
itself, when a faint shout was heard, and presently there appeared 
Mason and the two troopers, dragging rather than leading a worn-out 
horse between them. 

They told their story incoherently, bit by bit. Waite had strayed 
away from them—had begun to go off his head, they thought—and 
they had utterly failed to find him. The stranger had come to them 
with the water before moonset, had put them on the right track by 
means of the blazed trees, and other marks which he had himself 
made in coming along, and had remained behind to look for Waite. 

The hours wore on, and they did not come. It seemed only too 
likely that both had perished, and Lethbridge found his thoughts 
dwelling with a great fascination on that calm face with the kindly 
grey eyes. Miller’s voice awoke him from a reverie. 

“He’s murdered Waite, that’s what it is. That fellow’s an old 
lag, take my word for it. What else does he go wandering about 
the bush for in that way ?” 

“Tt would have given him less trouble if he hadn’t shown us the 
water,” said Lethbridge, with some contempt. 

“T reckon it’s Waite he wants,” said Miller. ‘‘ Waite used to be 
a warder at the convict depdt before he joined the force. My word ! 
they did love him there !” 

“T don’t see why the man should be an escaped convict at all,” 
said Lethbridge—and even as he spoke one part of his mind was 
wondering why Miller’s words irritated him so. “He might be 
—— Hark! Isn’t that a shout?” 

They listened, and thought they heard it again, faint and wavering. 

“ Answer now—all together. . . . No, it’s no use going out to 
meet them. We don’t know which way they’re coming, and the sun 
will be down presently. Our best chance is to stay here, and keep 
together. . . . Now shout again!” 

They kept on shouting from time to time, and the answering 
voice came slowly nearer. The darkness was on them before they 
saw a man, bending under a heavy burden, pass out of the black 
shadows into the open space about the fire. Davies and Miller ran 
up to him, lifted the sergeant’s helpless body from his back, and 
lowered it gently to the ground. 

“He’s not dead!” the man panted—“ at least, I think not. The 
other horse—is done for !” 

“Why, my man,” said Lethbridge kindly, “you’ve nearly 
killed yourself!” He passed his arm around the bushman, who 
swayed on his feet, and leaned heavily against him for a moment 
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then looked apologetically in his face and tried to speak—thickly 
and heavily, like a drunken man. 

“ Don’t worry yourself!” said Lethbridge. ‘‘ Now—lie down on 
this blanket—let me get the saddle under your head—so!” Then 
he turned aside to the other men, who were busying themselves 
with Waite. 

“ How is he?” 

*“* Coming to, I think, sir.” 

“That’s right. Goon bathing his head and face, and pour a 
little brandy down his throat, if you can.” He filled a pannikin 
with water, and poured some spirit into it out of his own pocket-flask 
before handing the latter to Davies. 

“Try and drink this,” he said, coming back to the man he had 
left. He slipped his arm gently under the shoulders and raised the 
head, so that he could hold the draught to the parched lips. “ Here, 
my poor fellow !” 

The man drank—with some murmured words of thanks, so faint 
and broken that they went to Lethbridge’s heart. He raised him in 
his arms and bent over him, so close that his burning cheek almost 
touched the haggard face, and said, in a fierce, shamefaced whisper, 

You ... you’ve saved us all... and... God bless you !” 


The sergeant came to in due course—was dosed with brandy and 
extract of beef, then fed on more solid victuals, and finally rolled up 
in a blanket, and left to sleep the sleep of the just. The other man, 
too, dropped off to sleep after awhile, holding Lethbridge’s hand, 
and Lethbridge sat and watched him with a strange tumult surging 
through his brain. He dozed now and then and dreamed strange 
dreams, and then roused himself with a start, and remained awake 
for what seemed weary hours and hours. Then, all of a sudden, as 
he thought, he looked up, and saw by the dying firelight, the sergeant 
bending over the sleeping man beside him. 

** What are you doing ?” he asked in a sharp whisper. 

Waite raised himself noiselessly, and came closer to Lethbridge. 

‘Captain !” he said, in a low voice trembling with excitement— 
We may get it yet !” 

“Get what ?” 

“We've lost the other one—but—if this is the man I think, 
there’s two hundred pounds reward out for him. I’ve got the 
description here, but it isn’t light enough.” 

He had laid his hand on his captain’s arm in his agitation, but 
Lethbridge shook it off, and recoiled from him in disgust. 
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“ Hang it, man! don’t you know he saved your life ?” 

“Didn’t you guess who he was, sir? I did, the minute I set 
eyes on him.” 

Lethbridge seldom swore, but he did it then. 

“T don’t want to know who he is. He’s not the man we're 
after, and that’s enough for me. Why, there isn’t one of us would 
have the chance of getting back alive but for him. And as for you ! 
Do you know it’s nearly cost him his own life? Do you think 
you're worth ¢hat?” 

Waite shrank away in silence. He could not see Lethbridge’s 
face clearly, but the tone cowed him. In the heat of passion the 
young man had spoken louder than he meant. He felt a hand 
touch his—the man was sitting up and looking at him. 

“Do you know——?” came a faint whisper in the stillness. 

“Hush! Don’t tell me anything. I don’t want to know.” 

There was a low sob in the dark, and Lethbridge felt his hand 
lifted and pressed to the man’s lips. 

“Come, now!” he said gently—“don’t!” Then after a pause, 
“Whoever you may be, you’re a noble fellow. I'll never forget. 
Do you feel better now? Go to sleep again. That’s what I’m 
going to do.” 

And he did, after strolling over to inspect Waite, who had coiled 
himself up once more, and was snoring—perhaps dreaming of the 
£200 reward. 


He kept his word, and marched with them all next day, leaving 
them within easy reach of a lumber-camp, whence they could get 
guides to the nearest township. He walked by Lethbridge’s stirrup, 
and they talked now and then—of things which concerned neither 
the captain of police nor the escaped political prisoner as such—but 
both of them as human souls who found the world beautiful. And, 
late in the afternoon, the time came to part. They were ahead of 
the rest, in the winding bush trail—out of sight of all but one, and he 
was Mason, who never wondered at anything his captain said or did. 

The sunburnt man stood still and raised his hand. 

“You can find your way from here,” he said. “If you go as 
far as that dead tree you'll see a stream; and if you follow that 
stream down you'll find the camp.” He stopped—and then, without 
looking up at Lethbridge he laid his hand a little timidly on the 
horse’s mane, and said, ‘“‘ Good-bye !” 

Lethbridge slipped the reins over his arm, and put his two hands 
on the man’s shoulders and looked into his face. 
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“ Good-bye. I can't say what I want. . . . God bless you !” 

“ Amen! and that same to you! I'll never see you again.” 

“TI don’t know that. I believe we shall meet—somewhere.” 

* Ah! God grant it! Where you'll not be police captain, 
nor | ——” 

“Never mind. Good-bye—till then !” 

And so the forest swallowed him up without a trace, save a print 
or two of his bare feet on the leaf mould. And Lethbridge rode on 
like one in a dream. When, later on, Waite approached the subject, 
he fiercely bade him hold his tongue. 

The same advice, in substance, was given some months later, by 
a certain officer to whom the sergeant tentatively revealed the story 
in the hope of working injury to a man he had never loved. That 
officer said he didn’t want to hear anything about it; but sup- 
posing a man had acted as Waite represented Lethbridge to have 
done—why, it was the only way a gentleman could act under the 
circumstances. And if he, Waite, knew what was good for him, 
he had better make up his mind that he had dreamed the whole 
thing. 

Which, it is to be supposed, Waite did, for nothing more was 
ever heard of the matter. 
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THE PLAY-BILL: 


ITS GROWTH AND EVOLUTION, 


HE play-bill is a most fascinating subject—one but little known 

or inquired into, The passage in Elia’s delightful retrospect 

is very familiar, and happily describes the wonderful magic of the 

play-bill as a memory-stirrer. It is more potent in this way than 

scents even. An old glove, a little shoe, and still more an old 

play-bill found in a drawer—such are potent evokers of old memories, 
but who has described this like Elia? 

“ The casual sight of an old play-bill,” he says, “ which I picked 
up the other day—I know not by what chance it was preserved so 
long—tempts me to call to mind a few of the players who made 
the principal figure in it. There is something very touching in 
these old remembrances. They make us think how we once used 
to read a play-bill; not as now, peradventure, singling out a favourite 
performer and casting a negligent eye over the rest ; but spelling out 
every name down to the very mutes and servants of the scene, when 
it was a matter of no small moment to us whether Whitfield or Packer 
took the part of Fabian. ‘Orsino by Mr. Barrymore’—what a full 
Shakespearean sound it carries! How fresh to memory arise the 
image and the manner of the gentler actor!” Here is the philo- 
sophy of the matter, described with all the delicate touch of a 
master ; and who has not felt something at least of the sort, even, 
or “smelt the orange peel,” as he comes on some old bill ? 

Few seem to have carefully kept or put by their play-bills, save, 
of course, the “ professional,” who, travelling about much and to 
many theatres, naturally preserved his bills as records of the pieces 
in which he performed. Managers, too, have often had their bills 
filed and bound. But the destruction of play-bills must be whole- 
sale. The very fragile nature of the tissue material, “silver paper ” 
as it used to be called, made it serviceable for “ curl-papers” 
when curls were in fashion. This suggests Sterne’s pleasant story 
of his manuscript, which had disappeared at an inn and could 
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not be found “ high or low.” At last the maid of the house suddenly 
recollected she had used it for her “curl papers.” ‘‘ Mon Dieu! 
I have got all your MSS. on my head,” and then proceeded to uncurl, 
dropping each paper into the author’s hat. 

Nothing, by the way, would be more difficult, even with the aid 
of money and influence, than to secure a full series of the play-bills 
of our day. It would require a regular agent at every theatre. If a 
playgoer kept all his play-bills he could only expect to have a few 
occasional ones from each play-house. A critic, however, can at 
least secure bills of every new play, and in this way can have a fairly 
full record. I myself, in such capacity, during fifteen or twenty years, 
accumulated a vast number of all sizes, shapes, and conditions, 
which I have preserved and bound up. But otherwise it is hard to 
conceive how it can be done. The British Museum is sadly if not 
wholly deficient in such things, and seems, moreover, to be quite 
uncurious in the matter. Yet one would fancy that play-bills were 
not merely necessary as evidence of the social taste, but essential to 
the history of the stage. I myself have been acting vicariously 
in its interests, for I believe, ultimately, “all roads lead to the 
Museum ”—as well as to Rome—and, it is probable, possess the 
largest and most general collection to be found in England—I 
suppose some ten thousand or so in number. They include not 
only those of the Metropolitan theatres, but those of all the old 
‘country ” play-houses, which have even a greater interest, from the 
variety of the performances. 

The real historian and dryasdust of the stage, though unrecognised 
save by shrewd explorers, is assuredly the Rev. John Genest. It is 
strange to find a divine so deeply engrossed in theatrical matters, but 
he seems to have taken to it as a regular antiquarian study and 
refuge from the pangs of an acute sickness. He was born in 1764, 
during the lifetime of Garrick, whom he may have seen, and died in 
1839, at Bath, whither he had retired. His vast and ample work is 
as remarkable for its abundant details and judicial spirit of 
inquiry as for its scrupulous accuracy. My old friend Joseph Knight 
gives him this character, and no one could be better able to appre- 
ciate him, having himself the same love of theatrical accuracy: “it 
is a work of great labour and research, which forms the basis of 
his most exact knowledge concerning the stage. . Few books of 
reference are equally trustworthy, the constant investigation to which 
it has been subjected having brought to light few errors, and none of 
grave importance.” Genest was indeed the historian of the play- 
bills, these being to him what the Record Office is to the historical 
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writer. By the aid of these he checked and regulated all the 
information he received. The ordinary explorer will turn with com- 
placency to the advertisement in the morning papers as satisfactory 
proof of the performance at night. But this was not enough 
for our Genest, who found it but insufficient evidence, as the 
play was frequently changed at night. This shows in what spirit 
this conscientious inquirer worked. One could imagine no drudgery 
more oppressive than these searches among pplay-bills, with the 
tedious copying of them out, which will be understood by any 
one who copies a play-bill. But he seems never to have flagged, and 
filled eight substantial volumes, stopping only at the year 1830. As 
he suffered from disease for some nine years before his death, it is 
clear that the work was suspended by his malady. I pass by his 
criticisms on both actors and plays, which are often acute, and his 
analyses of the plots of the plays, all of which he read carefully. His 
style is homely but earnest, and he often in a very amusing way 
“rates” other writers soundly—‘So-and-so was very wrong to say, 
&c.”—while he deals with players as though they were living. Every 
writer on the theatres knows well the worthy Genest, and has a real 
regard for him and his honest labours, not unmixed with envy and 
respectful wonder. He would even add up the number of times 
each performer played during the season. 

It is most unfortunate that so very few of the earliest bills 
should have come down to us; for they would have been most 
curious and instructive documents. But, when we think of it, it is 
almost impossible that such should have survived. Once the play 
was over, their use was over ; they were certain to be thrown away, 
or, if brought home, would be lost or torn up. Even now we can 
see the floor and seats of the pit and stalls strewn with these 
abandoned sheets of paper. In the old writers, such as Strype, 
there are several allusions to “the bill,” and to “the players setting 
up their bills inviting to plays.” Northcote says, about 1579, that 
“they use to set up their bills upon posts some time before, to ad- 
monish people to make resort to their theatres.” The most curious 
proofs are the allusions in the Stationers’ Hall records to certain 
privileges for “the only imprynting of all manner of Bills for plays.” 
And in 1620.we find a patent to one Roger Ward for printing 
on one side “ all bills for Plays, Pantomimes, and shows.” From 
these notes we can gather what was the origin of the familiar 
“ poster,” that is, a bill affixed to any gate-post. In the country, 
even now, we see little notices of sales of hay, &c., affixed to the 
gate-posts of fields and enclosures. The description will be noted— 
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“‘all manner of Bills for plays,” which Shows that they were in 
various forms, large and small. 

The late J. Payne Collier once spoke of a play-bill of remarkably 
early date, which he declared “ was still extant, and I de/ieve was sold 
among the books of the late Mr. Bindley.” Grave suspicion has 
always attached to Mr. J. P. Collier’s very “ pat” discoveries, some 
of which, according to Mr. Hamilton, of the Museum—notably “ The 
Corrector’s Folio ””"—were most dubious. It was a strange coinci- 
dence that what he brought forward as having been discovered at 
Dulwich were proved on examination to have been tamperings. 
The belief that the bill was sold among the Bindley papers has the 
air of an attempt to impart a sort of authority to the paper. One so 
painfully accurate could readily have ascertained Aad it been among 
the Bindley papers, and so rare and curious a thing, if extant, would 
speak for itself. But it is plain that he had not seen the original, if 
it ever existed. And he says farther: “It was subsequently sepa- 
rately printed.” But I am certain that this was a “ faked” or made-up 
thing, which could be easily put together from old newspaper 
announcements, or from Downes’s “ Roscius Anglicanus,” where the 
usual cant phrases are to be found. It ran:— 

BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMPANY OF COMEDIANS, 


At the new Theatre in Drury Lane 
This day, being Thursday, April 8, 1663, will be acted 


A Comedy called 
“THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT.” 
THE KING . ° : Mr. Wintersel. 
DEMETRIUS ‘ . ‘ : . Mr. Hart. 
SELEVERA . P ‘ , , . Mr. Burt. 
LEONTIUS . : ; p ' . Major Mohun. 
LIEUTENANT . , ‘ , . Mr. Clare. 
CELE ‘ ‘ Mrs. Marshall. 


The Play will begin at three ‘o'clock exactly. 
Boxes 4/-. Pit 2/6. Middle Gallery 1/6. Upper Gallery, 1/-. 


Here he wished to overthrow a theory of Malone’s that the names 
of the performers were never given in the bills till the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. This, Collier says, is all wrong, and is dis- 
proved by this bill which he furnishes. But a writer in “ Notes and 
Queries,” who knew much about the matter, and whose suspicions 
as to Collier’s “ discoveries” were probably excited, went into the 
matter carefully, and pointed out, first, that the date of the year is 
Given, it not being usual for the bill to bear a date till so late as 
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1765. Then April 8, 1663, did not fall upon a Thursday, but upon 
a Wednesday! This, too, was in Lent, when the play-houses were 
usually closed. Finally, turning to Pepys’ Diary, which is so often 
strangely useful in settling such points, we read a month later: 
“* May 8. Took my wife and Ashwell to the Theatre Royal, deing 
the second day of its being opened.” Pepys therefore could not have 
gone there a month before. On the same occasion Pepys notes 
that Lacy acted the Lieutenant’s part, which is here given to Clare. 
This change, he says, was made at the desire of the King. These 
obvious errors distinctly point to fabrication. 

The Garrick Club is the possessor of two extraordinary and early 
rarities in the play-bill line. No one, I suspect, in the whole society 
but myself knows the uniqueness and value of these. They are 
hidden away in three huge volumes of “ odds and ends,” put to- 
gether by one Nixon, an artist who flourished—or the reverse—at 
the beginning of the century. He kept carefully, and pasted in his 
volumes, every letter, paper, notice, or sketch that was connected 
with the great players he had known. And a most curious and 
interesting miscellany it is. His little thumb-nail sketches of Kemble 
and others are very striking. But to our bills. 

One is a very important thing—a fragment of a poster, as it may 
be called—a “crown” or otherwise. It is about eighteen inches 
long by six or eight broad. It is decorated with some grand flam- 
boyant ornaments—winged figures blowing trumpets, &c.—very free 
and spirited. Below it comes the announcement of the opening of 
the Opera-house in the Haymarket—Sir John Vanbrugh’s—circa 
1705. This is an extraordinarily early date for a play-bill, and it must 
be, as I said, the oldest in existence. There is no actual date given, 
but this can be supplied in the clearest way from outside. This relic 
is pasted carelessly into the stout volume ; but it should be taken 
out, handsomely framed, and hung up. In the same volume is a 
small, even tiny bill, execrably and rudely printed on the commonest 
paper, and bearing date 1716. 

These two bills are of singular interest. The next in age that I 
know of is in my own possession. This.is one of the most curious 
and interesting of these records, and must be absolutely unique. It 
is the bill of Garrick’s first appearance at Ipswich, under the feigned 
name of Lyddall. The bill of his last farewell appearance at Drury 
Lane is rare enough, so rare that it has been thought worth while to 
fabricate imitations. ‘These, however, are easy of detection. There 
is also a reprint, not intended as an imitation, of his first appearance 
at Goodman’s Fields, and even this is not to be procured now. 
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Genest says the original was in the possession of a gentleman of his 
day, but it is clear Genest had not seen it. It may have been that 
there was not such a thing at all; and I am inclined to believe the 
bill was simply a copy of the newspaper announcement ; otherwise 
a facsimile of the type—old-faced letters, &c.—would have been 
attempted. 

How this Lyddall bill came down to us and escaped the curls of 
some Ipswich spinster—sojourning, say, at the Great White Horse— 
is hard to conceive. For a moment I fancied that it might be a 
fabrication, but a minute inspection showed clearly that it was 
printed from type, and that it exhibited here and there notes of 
failure in the impression. 

For the Benefit of 
Mr. MARR and Miss Hippesley ; 
by a Company of Comedians 
From the Theatres in LONDON. 





At the Playhouse in TANKARD STREET 
On Zuesday the 21st of July, 
will be performed a Comedy call’d 
The “INCONSTANT” 
Or the “WAY to WIN HIM.” 


Young Jirabe/, by Mr. GIFFARD; Captain Duretéte, by Mr. 
LYDDALL; Sisarre, by Miss HIPPESLEY. 
At the end of the Second Act a 
Pantomime Dance, call’d 
The DRUNKEN PEASANT. 


Peasant by Mr. YATES. Clown by Mr. VAUGHAN. 
To which will be added a 
New Dramatic Satire 


(as it was performed last winter at the Theatre in Goodman’s Fields 
with great applause) called 
“LETHE® 
or “* AESOP in the SHADES.” 


ZEsop by Mr. GIFFARD. Ventrebleu and Sir Roger Rakeit, by 
Mr. LYDDALL. Mr. Wittling Rattle, Mr. MARR. Macboggin, Mr. 
YATES. Scrape, the Attorney, Mr. PAGET. Mercury, Mrs. 
DUNSTALL. Charon, Mr. DUNSTALL. Lady Rakeit, Mrs. 
YATES. Mr. Thomas, Mr. CROFTS. Miss Lucy, Miss 
HIPPESLEY. 
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That Scene being a Sequel to the “VIRGIN UNMASKED.” 
With an Epilogue by 
Miss HIPPESLEY, 
To begin exactly at SEVEN o'clock. 
Tickets to be had and places to be taken at Mr. Rook’s, opposite 
to the Theatre. 


The date is not furnished, but the performance was in 1741, 
about four months before the actor’s appearance at Goodman’s Fields. 
It will be noted that even thus early the actors could not refrain from 
the usual flourishing and self-laudation. They were “from the Theatres 
in London” ; the piece was “ as it was performed last winter at the 
Theatre in Goodman’s Fields with great applause,” which suggests 
the interesting question whether, as has been suspected, the young 
Garrick had not already appeared in his own play in Town—for the 
announcement is “as it was performed ”—that is, by the same com- 
pany. The taking two characters would also show a familiarity with 
the play, and it is not likely that a young beginner would be so 
venturesome as to burden himself with two parts unless he were 
perfectly at home on the stage, besides writing the piece itself. 

Many have been puzzled or astonished at the dateless character 
of the early bills, and indeed the same omission is found recurring 
even in the most orderly series. The day of the week and month 
was furnished, as ‘‘ This evening, Monday, Jan. 1,” but the year was 
too great a strain. The meaning of which is that this was a diurnal 
or from day to day entry, and it assumed that no one wanted to be 
reminded of the year. The play-bill was assumed to live precariously, 
“for that night only "—by midnight it was dead, not worth pre- 
serving, while another came into being on the next night. Even 
now, strange to say, the bills are constantly found without date of 
year or night, an omission that will bring much trouble and con- 
fusion by-and-by. 

The bill of that interesting occasion, Garrick’s first appearance 
at Goodman’s Fields, has a strange significance, for on that night 
depended his revival of “the general Gaiety of Nations,” which was 
to last for nigh forty years. Garrick was really of French extraction 
—and of the best French stock. 


At the Theatre in GOODMAN’S FIELDS, 
This Day (Oct. 19, 1741), 
Will be performed A CONCERT OF VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Divided into two parts. 
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Tickets at three, two, and one shilling. Places for the Boxes to 
be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the Theatre. 
N.B. Between the two Parts of the Concert will be presented 
an Historical Play called the 
Life and Death of 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD 


Containing the distresses of King Henry 6th. The artful 
acquisition of the crown 
By Kinc RICHARD. 

The Murder of Young King Edward sth and his Brother in the 
Tower, the landing of the Earl of Richmond, and the Death of 
King Richard in the memorable Battle of Bosworth Field, being the 
last that was fought between the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
with many other true Historical passages. 


The Part of King Richard by a GENTLEMAN 
(who never appeared on any stage) ; 


King Henry, by Mr. Giffard; Richard, Mr. Marshall; Prince 
Edward, by Miss Hippesley ; Duke of York, Miss Naylor; Duke of 
Buckingham, Mr. Patterson; Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Blakes ; Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Pagett; Oxford, Mr. Vaughan; Tressell, Mr. W. 
Gifford ; Catesby, Mr. Marr; Ratcliff, Mrs. Crofts; Blount, Mr. 
Naylor ; Tyrrel, Mr. Puttenham ; Lord Mayor, Mr. Dunstall ; The 
Queen, Mrs. Steel; Duchess of York, Mrs. Yates; and the part of 
Lady Anne, by Mrs. Giffard. 
With 
ENTERTAINMENTS or DANCING 
by Mons. Tromel, Madame Duvalt, and the two Masters and 
Miss Gramer. 
To which will be added 
a Ballad Opera 
Called “THE VIRGIN UNMASKED.” 
The part of Lucy by 
Miss HIPPESLEY. 
Both of which will be performed gratis by Persons for the 
occasion. The Concert will commence exactly at six o’clock. 


This bill is remarkable not merely for its personal interest, but 
because it really suggests an important theatrical episode and many 
curious details, Indeed, one could almost by the aid of bills evolve 
the whole course of stage history. Thus it will be noted that 
the theatrical portion was “ given gratis,” and only the music charged 
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for. This was to baffle the crusade set up against unlicensed 
houses. As a device it was, of course, illusory and a derisive trick. 
There is a long, important history associated with this struggle. It 
will be seen that Garrick announces himself as “having never 
appeared on any stage ””—an eccentric fiction. No doubt he could 
plead that it was not he but “Mr. Lyddall” who had previously 
performed. The ample description of the piece will be noted—“ the 
artful acquisition of the crown, &c.” Not a word of the musical 
performance and its two parts, likely enough no more than a 
couple of songs hurried over. The important “by” is only used 
in the case of the four leading performers. The boxes were to be 
taken at a tavern. No mention is made of the band, and the piece 
was described as “an historical play.” It was, of course, Cibber’s 
version. It was announced as for “ this day,” and began at the early 
hour of six. The Mrs. Yates was a famous actress of that name, and 
the only one of the company that advanced with Garrick. 

In Garrick’s own bills—when he came to be manager of Drury 
Lane—we could almost spell out the admirable sound sense, 
brilliancy, and correctness which distinguished his course. The old 
Garrick bill, as we may call it, in form and treatment was his own 
conception, and the model was steadily adhered to by him during 
his long reign at Drury Lane. As in everything else, he here showed 
his strong good sense and propriety. It isa dignified-looking thing, 
handy, convenient in shape, well printed, and when the paper was 
new and clean must have looked exceedingly well. As we gaze on a 
specimen it seems to evoke the images of old Drury Lane and its 
stately company, with the magic effect so well described by Elia. We 
like to see in the large displayed “caps” “RICHARD DUKE OF 
GLOS’TER, by Mr. GARRICK.” The only somewhat superfluous 
bits of information to be found in these bills would be that the play 
was given for the first time at this theatre, or the first time for many 
years ; and also, at the very bottom, a line announcing what the 
next night’s performance would be. The play-bills were sold inside 
and outside the theatre by the orange girls, of whom there are popular 
prints showing them with their baskets, one half filled with oranges, 
the bills in the other half. They went about the pit, as described 
by Elia, between the acts, crying “ Chase oranges,” &c. Everything 
in this sort of bill isto the point. Itis the vade mecum of the theatre- 
goer, who finds exactly what is useful and necessary to him. It will 
be noted how large are the characters, provided with the view of the 
names being easily read by the rather dim lamps or candles of a 


play-house. This matter was always considered until modern 
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days, when everything is put in the smallest print so as to find room 
for the mass of heterogeneous matter—advertisements, &c.—that the 
bill must contain. The bill was then a handbill or memorandum ; 
not yet had come the abstract of the scenes, given in exaggerated 
and glowing terms, and other abuses. Legibility, it must be said, 
was always sought more or less, until the revival of the drama, as it 
was called, about 1870, when another fashion of bill was introduced. 
“ Garrick bills,” as they are called, used to be a “drug in the 
market,” and could be picked up for a shilling or sixpence, and in 
any number ;. now they are grown exceedingly scarce, and bring 
about six or seven shillings apiece. 

A greater contrast could not be imagined than that between 
“Garrick bill” and one of our own times. The one is a proper, 
correct, stately thing ; the other a coarse, earthy, and tradesmanlike 
affair. One cannot but admire the ingenuity—or it may be the 
natural evolution of social life—that has seized on every coign of 
vantage and twisted it to commercial uses. It is all one grand 
“puff.” In the old bill there was no invitation, no self-praising, 
direct or indirect. The remarkable change in the play-bill—rather 
the predominance assumed by the bill and all its machinery—is owing 
to something more than a mere fashion. It has arisen from the 
complete triumph of the earthy element, the showmanship in the 
drama. When the mere play was “ the thing” and the acting only was 
regarded, the bill had no other function—could have no other—than 
drily to record the names. Compared with these, scenes and dresses 
were not worth a thought, no more than in life we should care to 
admire or celebrate what clothes a Pitt or a Fox wore. But now 
that the show is all in all, and that we go more to see than to hear ; 
when a manager will lay out six or even ten thousand pounds on 
“mounting” a piece, these exertions imperatively demand recogni- 
tion in the bill, almost more deservedly so than do the comparative 
“sticks and stocks” who show off the clothes and “ props.” 

It would appear that in the old days only a couple of pence was 
given for the bill to the orange girl who purveyed them. The 
management looked on the bill as a merely trifling perquisite, devised 
for the convenience of the playgoer, and from which little or no 
profit was to be expected. Indeed, in the natural order, one might 
expect that they would be given gravis, and be included in the charge 
for admission, and the couple of pence to the orange girl might be 
regarded as a fourboire for the trouble of offering. In these later 
times, at some of the great theatres like the Lyceum under Sir Henry 
Irving’s liberal management, they were given away, though the 
smartly dressed lads who presented them had perpetually to call out 
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“No charge.” This well-meant attempt was for many years persisted 
in by the more elegant theatres that “went in” for general reform ; 
but where the bulk of the houses were making substantial profit by 
the sale of their bills, it was found that the competition was virtually 
a direct loss, and it may be doubted if there are many houses who 
now give their bills without charge.' Mr. Calmour, the dramatist 
when he opened the Avenue Theatre, was greeted with a sort ot 
tumult on the first night because the bills were charged, and had to 
come forward and explain that the matter was beyond his control, 
as the bills, refreshments, &c., had already been contracted away 
before he took the reins. 

As the good old pieces contained many characters of almost 
equal attraction, the marshalling of the players in the order of their 
merit and reputations became an important point—to ¢hem certainly ; 
though, as the pieces became more spectacular and depended less 
on character, it was found ta make little difference whether Smith 
came before Jones. Only the places of the two leading performers 
were at all conspicuous. Looking at the enormous cast of the 
recently produced “ Robespierre,” no one would dream for a moment 
of debating the claims to precedence of any of the crowd. Where 
there was a number of performers of equal standing, the necessity 
of giving them importance by position must cause serious difficulty. 
Where there were ‘wo protagonists of equal rank, the matter was 
settled by placing one at the top, the other at the bottom. The 
first had a space below him, the other a space above him, with the 
“and.” ‘Thus it might run :— 

“ JULIET, by Miss BELLAMY.” 


Then would follow the whole cast, with, at the end, 
* And ROMEO, by Mr. BARRY.” 


It would be a nice point to settle which was the more important 
place. The “ and,” however, was all-important. Even in our times 
we find it used in this fashion in Sir H. Irving’s bill: “and OPHELIA, 
MISS TERRY.” Tate Wilkinson, after speaking of the worry 
occasioned by the contending claims of the actors, gives a specimen 
bill which shows that in the case of a number of leading performers 
the matter was settled by the nice adjustment of capitals, and not by 
order of position. Here we find some four different sizes of “ caps.” 

“T have published a bill of that season to show how difficult it 
must have been to satisfy eager claimants for being distinguished. 
It occasioned much murmuring. Sometimes a lady took the lead, 


1 The Haymarket, Savoy, Royalty, St. James’s, still adhere to the gratis 
system, but the Lyceum has gone back to the old one. PP2 
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and her rival was doffomed, and the hero placed in the middle; but 
all would not do. In the year 1757 the line of Jerform’d and the 
great letters for the principal continued, which Mr. Kemble, for his 
own ease and the quiet of the theatre, has entirely banished.” 

How quaintly amusing are the comments of this worthy old 
fellow! We like his phrase, “her rival was bottom’d,” and how 
significant the remark, “It occasioned much murmuring”! The 
present-day manager-actor can have no such difficulties if he carry 
out the strict manager-actor principle, which is “ ma femme et cing 
poupées,” but I fancy Mr. Tree with his larger views may have 
heard such “ murmuring.” He has, however, composed the matter 
very adroitly. 

The mystic “by” lingered a long time in the bill. It was really 
a more accurate and logical description of the performance than the 
present fashion :— 

THE KING .« . = . dbyMr. 

THE QUEEN . ° . dy Mrs. 
Then followed the long string of characters all “by” the various 
performers, till we came to the last and most important, when, once 
more, the significant “and” was introduced :— 


AND 
HAMLET . ; 5 « by Mr. 











Another more flourishing mode of announcement which gave 
more importance to the performer was to proclaim that the particular 
part would be “ performed by ,” as in the following bill :— 





For the Benefit of Sig. Naranesi and Miss Hilliar. 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 
This present Monday, being the 3oth April, 1753. 
“THE DISTRESSED MOTHER.” 


The part of Pyrrhus to be perform’d by Mr. SPARKES. 

Pylades, by Mr. Rivovut. 

Phoenix, by Mr. Anderson. 

The part of Orestes to be perform’d by Mr. BARRY. 

Cephissa, Miss BARRINGTON. 

Cleone, Mrs. Griffiths. 

The part of HERMIONE to be perform’d by Mrs. BLAND. 
And 


The part of Andromache to be perform’d by Mrs. CIBBER. 

Here again the four important personages were in the same 
sized letters. But then, how about precedence? This, it was felt, 
was conveyed by the importance of the personage. Here everyone 
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knew that Orestes was the important character, and that Barry was 
the star. There could be no question about Mrs. Cibber, though 
she came last of all. But observe with what roundabout phrase she 
is set forth :— 
“ And 
The part of Andromache #0 de perform’d by Mrs. Cibber.” 


So much depended—and much depends still—on that “ and.” 

This curious though vital struggle for precedence, raised by the ner- 
vous susceptibilities of the players, is involved in the Bard’s “an two 
ride on a horse, one must ride behind.” The art of the bill seemed 
to be to contrive some method by which Jo¢h should ride in front. 

“Formerly,” says Chetwode, the old Dublin prompter, “the 
characters were printed in the play-bills according to their rank, as 
in ‘ Macbeth’ Duncan stood first, though acted by an inferior person.” 
| . He adds pleasantly: “ Latterly I have found it a difficult task to con- 

tent ladies as well as gentlemen, because I could not procure letters 
large enough to please them ; nay, some were so fond of elbow room 
that they would have shoved everyone out but themselves.” 

In the next specimen are four classes of capitals—Quin, Delane, 
Mrs. Woffington are in the largest ; Sparks comes next, Ryan in letters 
still smaller, while actors of lesser degree have the smallest. Then 
follows the common-size type for inferior characters. 





By the Company of Comedians 
at the 
THEATRE ROYAL in Covent Garden, 
THE FIRST PART OF 
“King HENRY the Fourth,” 
With the humours of Sir John Falstaff. 
The part of Sir John Falstaff to be perform’d 
By Mr. QUIN. 
The King by Mr. SPARKS 
(It being the first time of his appearance on that stage). 


The Prince of Wales by MR. RYAN. 
Prince John 
Westmoreland } by Messrs. Hippesley, etc. 
Northumberland 


Worcester by MR. DANCE. 
The two Carriers by MR. MARTHER and MR. DOVER. 
Francis by Mr. Collins. 
Lady Percy by Mrs. WOFFINGTON. 
And the part of Hotspur to be perform’d 
by Mr. DELANE. 


SRReadse: 
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We may imagine what heart-burnings and contentions this 
classifying must have given rise to; the italicised folk — the 
Bransbys and Blakes—thinking they had as good a right to the very 
smallest “caps” as the fry who were but a shade above them. 

It was John Kemble who introduced an entirely new arrange- 
ment into the bill, regulating the order of precedence, not by per- 
sonal merit or claims, but by the rank of the characters in the piece. 
This was certainly an obvious and becoming arrangement. Thus in 
“ Hamlet,” the King and Queen should take the Jas of the young 
and melancholy Dane and of Ophelia. In all well-regulated theatres 
of our time the same rule is adopted. 

When Mr. Irving was knighted, to “the general joy,” it was 
noted with some surprise that his name was set down in his bills as 
plain “Henry Irving”—not as Sir Henry Irving, or even as 
“Irving.” There was a tact and even grace in this, with a rather 
elegant sense of propriety, though, like Lord Castlereagh without 
his orders among the bedizened diplomats, he might be considered 
as bien distingué. It was clear that he did not wish to put himself 
above his brethren, though at the same time the Christian name 
sufficiently distinguished him from them. 

A pleasant story, illustrating histrionic vanity in this direction, is 
told of the great tragedian Mossop, of the rolling voice, who once 
coming to a small provincial town, found himself to his annoyance 
announced by the awe-stricken manager as: ‘‘ Engagement for two 
nights of the NOTORIOUS Mr. Mossop.” The same player was 
once grumbling and making violent protest as to his low place in the 
bill. A performing monkey was also to appear. The manager, who 
was nettled by his abuse, promised him satisfaction, and next day 
there was seen in the bills :— 


Engagement 
of the great 
MONKEY !!3 
(in great capitals) followed by the actor’s name in tiny “caps "— 
MOSSOP. 


With the general decay of the stage, which set in after Garrick’s 
retirement, and was precipitated by Sheridan’s disorderly manage- 
ment, the decay of the play-bill naturally followed. Rather the 
general excess and licence were emphasised in these ephemeral notes 
Here once more are reflected in a very complete manner every 
mood and humour of the public taste, and the form and pressure of 
the time. 
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True, under Sheridan’s early rule, when his own immortal 
comedies were being brought out, the old form of bill was still 
retained. Pure comedy did not stand in need of any flourishings 
or expositions. The play itself and its characters were all in all ; it 
could stand of itself. Had he found it possible to turn a penny out 
of his bills by advertising he would have done so. His own 
plays stood in the way. But when he began to introduce melo- 
dramas and spectacular pieces, “Cataracts of the Ganges,” with the 
performing dog Carlo, curiosity had to be piqued and stimulated by 
vaunting boasts and proclamations. It became really an adaptation 
of the “ Fair Green” methods, when a drum was beaten in front of 
the booth, and the crowd was invited to “ walk up !” 

In the common relations no one but foolish persons will accept 
personal assurances of merit as a guarantee for excellence from a 
person interested in the article they offer. On the stage, however, 
the man in the street is assured that there are crowded houses, 
‘numbers turned away ”—on which assuring statement he is invited 
to come, and does come— possibly to be turned away himself. All these 
flourishings have a potency hard to resist. It may be that exaggera- 
tions and delusions of this kind belong alone to the scenic world. 
At all events, nowhere else do we find such boundless assertions of 
surpassing excellence, particularly in the matter of attendance in 
crowds, and applause, and personal merits. How comic is this! One 
would think that with these applauding crowds there was no need at 
all to appeal for additions; the existing and the invited mob would 
be in each other’s way. 

The season when the play-bill reached the extreme of fantastic 
absurdity and extravagance was during the management of that 
good actor and eminent farceur, Robert Elliston. Most know him 
by Elia’s exquisite essay, “To the Shade of Elliston,” and indeed it 
required an Elia to do justice to his flights). The charm was that 
this eccentric was genuine in his antics, and believed, or taught him- 
self to believe, in his own delusions. Every story told about him 
might be called “delicious ””—such as the well-known one of his 
blessing the audience when he was playing in “The Coronation,” 
when the approving shouts made him fancy himself for the moment 
George IV. But no words could give an idea of his fantastic tricks 
and flourishings in his bills. Any wild nonsense seemed good 
enough to him to “ go in.” 

I have marked in italics the more singular of Elliston’s phrases :— 

“* Rienzi’ was on Friday night again received with increased and 
cheering applause, and will be repeated on” &c. ‘“ Miss Phillips, 
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whose eighth performance was honoured with the most enthusiastic 
applause by a brilliant and crowded audience, will repeat the 
character of,” &c. ‘The ‘Stranger,’ on its revival at this theatre, 
was last night again received with intense interest and enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and with a,” &c. “ Miss Phillips, by her performance of Mrs. 
Haller, having confirmed the high estimate which the public placed 
upon her talent, will repeat,” &c. ‘Miss Rosa Byrne, upon her 
second” (third, fourth, &c.) “appearance, having astonished and 
delighted a brilliant and overflowing house, will perform,” &c. 
“* The decided sensation created by Miss Phillips’s performance of 
Juliet aving not only realised but surpassed the expectations of her 
most ardent admirers.” ‘The unbounded applause bestowed upon 
the Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet last evening demands a repetition 
of its performance on Monday.” “The unparalleled success of the 
*Queen Bee’ renders it superfluous to state more than that the Panto- 
mime will be repeated,” &c., “with Stanfield’s pre-eminently Grand 
Diversion,” &c. It is surprising that some of our “ up-to-date” 
managers have not adopted this fashion of thus pressing on the 
public what they ough? to admire. 

Even better than these specimens is his reference to the show of 
“ The Coronation,” “ which continues to maintain its unprecedented 
popularity, and is acknowledged as the most correct and splendid 
exhibition ever produced on the British stage.” Mr. Kean was 
playing at the time, “ but Jeing anxiously engaged in the study of a 
new tragic character, will only perform this evening in the present 
week.” The evening in question was Friday, so the audience did 
not lose much. 

That delightful bit of humour, “ Little Pedlington ”— which runs 
“ Pickwick ” a little closely—has some pleasant satire on the fooleries 
of the theatres in this line. It was written in 1836, and the 
“ displayed” bill for the opening of the Little Pedlington Theatre 
seems to parody those of Elliston, of which it is scarcely an 
exaggerated description. 

The stages of the bill’s development can be easily marked. Early 
in the eighteenth century—about 1720—we find a small scrap about 
the size of a sheet of note-paper. This grew to the square of letter- 
paper size which was in vogue from about 1730 to almost the end 
of the century. Next came the elongated bill, about eighteen inches in 
length. Next the tissue-paper bill, still larger ; and from about 1830 
to 1860 the typical play-bill, known to and dear to all children, the 
long strip of tissue paper marked with large broad letters, printed in 
the most jet-like ink, which “came off” on the kid glove—and who 
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cared? For it was a privileged article, dearly associated with panto- 
mime, the welcome smell of orange peel, and a hundred romantic 
things. These fluttering tissues lay on the red cushions of the boxes, 
and lent a special appearance to the auditory. After the ’sixties we 
find this huge bill actually doudb/ed in size—it became a treatise, filled 
with all sorts of information connected with the theatre. As the bill 
grew longer, its thickness was diminished in proportion—the paper 
grew more and more thinin texture. The reason, of course, was that 
it would be inconvenient to handle so large a sheet of thick paper. 
The old Princess’s Theatre bills of the ’sixties and ’seventies had 
a rich and opulent lavishness, as though neither space nor ink nor 
blackness were any object. It was a long folded sheet of thickish 
“silver paper.” The name of the piece running—generally some 
highly popular melodrama—stood out to catch the eye with its 
letters of rich ebony black—some two or three inches—while the 
characters were marked with similar vividness, each followed by 
biographical details and appetising snatches of the story. But the 
name of the performer, odd to say, was but faintly outlined. He was 
one ofa crowd. How rich, too, and inviting the long “ synopsis” of 
the scenery :— 
Lawn at Dorrington Park. 
Innocence and Beauty ! 
A Snake in the Grass. 
The Snare Laid ! 
The Victim Immeshed. 
House in the Seven Dials. 
The Bank Parlour. 
The Burglary. 
The Burning of the Bank!!! 


Terrific Conflagration (scarcely to be distinguished from the reality). 


Engines of the M.F.B. 
Several firemen of the M.F.B. 
The Rescue! ! 

SAVED !!! 


But about 1870 there came abruptly a complete revolution, 
which was the result of the refining changes in the arrangement of 
the theatres. The stalls had driven away or driven back the pit. 
Instead of the old “dress circle,” the old place of honour, the 
stalls had become the dearest and most aristocratic portion of the 
house. For a person in full dress sitting in a chair it became 
impossible to deal with the long and unmanageable tissue-paper 
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bills—they were “vulgar.” Hence the bill had to be transformed, 
and a small sheet of note, like a valentine, was introduced. It was 
a surprise to find that there was now one uniform pattern for the 
bills—that at every theatre they were the same. They were lavishly 
embossed all round, and highly scented, the perfumer’s name and 
advertisement—Eugene Rimmel—figuring on the back, the mean- 
ing of which uniformity was that they had all come under the 
control of a sort of syndicate which had contracted for “the 
front of the house.” Ata large number of theatres the cloaks were 
violently seized on by attendants, ladies were compelled to take off 
their hats and pay for their being taken care of ; and the bills were 
forced upon the visitor, and if their demands were not complied 
with, no seat would be found for the visitor. This tyranny had to be 
endured for a considerable time. It was about this time that six- 
pence became the regular charge/for the bill, and so it has continued 
to the present moment. 

It was a sad day when it first occurred to the managers to turn 
their play-bills to advertising purposes. The step meant much more 
than the proceeding expressed. It signified that the stage had become 
a place of show and exhibition; it was a development of earthiness 
and trade. The most ingenious refinement of advertisement was 
reached in late years, when it came to a long “string” of articles set 
forth with due praise and with a connection with the particular 
theatre which it might seem difficult to constitute. There was 
somebody’s whisky, the sole sort “supplied at the bars of this 
theatre”; the wines, ditto; the flowers by so-and-so. 

It seems to be agreed that everyone to secure attention must 
“swagger ” somewhat, or, as it is said, “blow their own trumpet.” 
The bill is the manager’s trumpet. He imagines that everyone 
will read and admire the particulars he sets out about himself 
and his house. The wonderful thing is that he assumes that 
everyone (who fays) must long to know wo did this and that. 
The very prints—etchings they are called—that “hang in the 
vestibule” have been “kindly lent” by Messrs. & Co. 
Who cares? But still, how interesting it would be to probe the 
matter and find out wy folk should be informed of all this. 
Who knew so much about the science of bills and billing as 
Mr. Crummles? How often one wishes that the lively Boz 
had taken us farther with him on that “circuit,” brought us to 
other towns, and shown us more of the vagrant theatrical life! 
I always think that he got the tone and atmosphere from Tate 
Wilkinson’s odd memoirs, wherein Mrs. Baker, the manageress, 
seemed like the original of Mrs. Crummles. 
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But the American bills—what language can do justice to their 
truly commercial aspect? They are hard, shopkeeping things, the 
front page alone having a sort of theatrical scene—a procession, a 
nymph or two—but this only to attract the reader. The moment he 
turns over its many leaves he gets lost and bewildered in the snare 
of clamorous advertisement—pianos, champagnes, bedsteads, furni- 
ture of all kinds, all set off with hard pictures relating to the 
particular trade. After long search one comes by accident on a 
page where there is a compartment devoted to the play, the cast 
of the characters, but all in smallest type, and jostled and surrounded 
by all kinds of advertisement much more legibly typed. This gives 
one quite a mean notion of the stage; we seem to be in a sort of 
factory. 

The first night of the production of Tennyson’s “Promise of May” 
—a notable night from the importance of the author and the host of 
friends who attended—was long remembered for the painful fiascothat 
terminated it. Poor Mrs. Bernard Beere, who courageously ventured 
on what was a doubtful experiment, did everything in the most lavish 
way, and among the adornments had a very beautifully designed 
and executed bill, on enamelled card, the outside of which was a 
charming picture of may blossoms. Within, however, it was impos- 
sible to read the names from the smallness and faintness of the type 
and the confused decoration mixed up with it. It is a great curio, 
and an interesting reminder of what was a very exciting night, the 
most striking incident whereof was the spectacle of the aged 
Gladstone straining his ear to hear and struggling to admire. His 
face was of wonderful solemnity. 

The following reads like a burlesque, but it is a genuine bill :— 


KILKENNY THEATRE ROYAL. 
By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians 
(The last night, because the Company go to-morrow to 
Waterford), 
On Saturday, May 4, 1793, 
Will be performed, by command of 
several respectable people 
in this learned metropolis, for 
the benefit of Mr. KEARNS. 
THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, 


Originally written and composed by the celebrated Dan Hayes, of 
Limerick, and inserted in Shakespeare’s Works. 
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Hamlet by Mr. Kearns (being his first appearance in this character), 

who betweenthe acts will perform several solos on the patent bagpipes, 

which play two tunes at the same time. Ophelia by Mrs. Prior, who 

will introduce several favourite airs in character, particularly “The 

Lass of Richmond Hill” and “ We'll all be unhappy together,” from 
the Revnd. Mr. Dibdin’s oddities. 


It by-and-by became impossible for the adventurous manager, 
who had a broadsheet at his command, to resist the temptation of 
coming forward to speak to the public and talk about himself, magnify 
his exertions, &c. Some twenty years or so ago it was almost invariable 
that a manager, opening his new season, should issue a formal and 
perhaps egotistical address to the public. The fashion was set by 
Mr. Chatterton at Drury Lane, by Mr. Halliday at the Gaiety, 
followed up by “ Druriolanus” and many more. A large portion of 
the bill was devoted to this act of self-laudation. It was even worse 
when some obscure being took a theatre, and forced himself to issue 
a flourishing apologia, setting out his high aims and aspirations in 
the way of reform, of elevating the masses, refining their tastes, and 
in fact “going one better” than anyone else before them. Here 
was yet another accretion of the play-bill, swelling it by foreign matter 
that it had nothing to do with. 

As I turn over my collection of modern bills, almost bewildering 
in their variety of colour, shape, and pattern, the question suggests 
itself: Is all this ingenuity and display of any practical use in drawing 
the public? 

What extraordinary shapes and forms of bill have we witnessed ! 
At one moment a series of scenes from the play itself, with 
sketches of the actors, groups, &c. At another, we had beautifully 
finished little booklets on enamelled card, with portraits of the actor- 
manager in his character done in colour printing. There is a 
charming thing of Mr. Charles Wyndham as David Garrick. Mrs. 
Langtry once issued a finely finished sketch of herself in black and 
white and also in character. There is the long stiff-paper bill folded 
in three with a design in gold on the outside. This became general 
for a long time. 

We now come to a period when art was introduced to embellish 
the play-bill, and this introduces “the pictorial bill.” One of 
the first, if not the first, to adopt this fashion was Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte, at the Savoy Theatre. These were elegantly designed, and 
exhibited scenes from the piece, often the work of Miss Alice 
Havers. They were beautifully printed, coloured, and enamelled. 
Their oblong booklet shape is criginal. Many of the theatres 
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followed suit, particularly where a new experiment in manage- 
ment was made. In the burlesque theatres at the present moment 
the booklet bills folded in three are in high fashion—in fact, they are 
the “only wear”; the outside often exhibits a pleasing florid design 
in colours. 

The variety theatres or greater music-halls, such as the 
Alhambra, Empire, Palace, Canterbury, and the like, issue very 
showy and flamboyant bills, with artistically designed dancing 
girls, &c. These are in harmony with the brilliant and glittering 
interiors. 

The Lyceum has long supplied a simple bill in very chaste and 
correct taste, conveying merely the information that is desirable and 
necessary. It is beautifully printed on a cream-toned paper, 
is very legible, and is a double leaf. At this theatre also are 
issued what are called “ souvenirs”—a prettily-got-up collection of 
the principal scenes, generally furnished by the scene painter him- 
self. At Drury Lane, under the régime of the late Sir Augustus 
Harris, the bill was varied with each play, and contained a coloured 
picture of the leading scene, and often a portrait in character, of the 
lessee himself. At the St. James’s Theatre, Mr. Alexander always 
retains the figure of “the Beefeater” in his scarlet uniform—as a 
sort of “trade mark.” Once the Avenue Bill was designed by 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and is a great rarity. 

I should say that the present “form and pressure” is to make 
the bill assume the form of a little booklet or pamphlet. This 
development has been coming for a long time, and has shown itself in 
several ways, such as “the souvenir,” the libretto of musicai plays, 
and the journals sold in some theatres. In France, “ L’Entr’acte” 
has been long established—a sort of newspaper sold between 
the acts, containing news, portraits of actors, and a very small list 
of characters, &c.—z.e. the play-bill. 

Again, how absurd and unnecessary is the information given us in 
the bills! No one is particularly interested to know who the lessee 
is or the “sole manager,” yet these points are confided to us at the 
start. Then comes the play—the painter of each scene is named, 
and at the end “ Mr. desires to express his indebtedness to 
Esq. for his kind assistance,” that is, in producing certain 
magic-lantern effects. ‘ Decorations by Messrs. . 

Thus, we could really illustrate the weaknesses of human 
character from the play-bill. The eagerness to attract attention and 
advertise oneself when the chance offers is one of the strongest of 
them, and a temptation which few can resist; and the certainty that 
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the play-bill was a regular publication, and one that found its way 
to the hands of thousands, was irresistible. It was properly, as we 
have seen, meant for the interests of the playgoer, to be his guide 
and friend. But the “circulation ” led to its being distorted utterly 
from its original purpose to forward the interests of manager and 
player. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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EASTBOURNE ANTIQUITIES. 


N an interesting paper read at a meeting of the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society, and printed in the “Eastbourne Gazette” of 
January 25, 1899, the Rev. W. Hudson, F.S.A., calls attention to 
the significant fact that the parish of Eastbourne formed a Hundred, 
and that there were very few other villages in England which occu- 
pied the same important position, and those few were in Kent and 
Sussex. ‘In plain language,” he says, “ Old Eastbourne, from long 
before the Norman Conquest, right down through the Middle Ages, 
acted as a Hundred by itself. This was no mere empty title. For 
at least 500 years (say from the ninth to the fourteenth centuries) 
the Hundred may be said to have been the most important unit of 
local administration, and during all this time, whatever duties or 
responsibilities were laid upon a Hundred were demanded of East- 
bourne. Most other Hundreds contained five or six, or even 
twenty and thirty, associated villages. Eastbourne and just a few 
other villages bore the burden alone, and in this respect they were 
on a par with the boroughs and cities of the kingdom rather than 
with their sister villages.” 

Mr. Hudson then goes on to refer to the curious divisions called 
“Boroughs ” into which Eastbourne was formerly cut up, and argues 
with great force that, whereas in a normal Hundred certain obliga- 
tions, burdens, and penalties, for which the Hundred, as a whole, 
was liable, were for convenience distributed amongst its component 
villages or townships ; so in the case of Eastbourne Hundred—con- 
sisting of a sole and undivided township—the same obligations, 
burdens, and penalties were distributed amongst its component 
boroughs, which had been carved out of it and defined for that very 
purpose. 

The etymology of the term “ Borough,” used in this sense, is 
interesting. In Anglo-Saxon times the inhabitants of every Hundred 
were grouped together into Tithings, or Tenths. 

Every Hundred was under dorh ; that is to say, bail—to answer 
for the good behaviour of all its inhabitants, 
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Every Tithing was likewise under bail to answer for the behaviour 
of all its members. 

If a man committed an offence against the law, the inhabit- 
ants of his Hundred and the fellow-members of his Tithing 
were respectively bound to bring him to justice, and if they did 
not do so, they were fined. Tithing, which, according to some 
authorities, originally meant a group of ten heads of families, came 
to be applied to a body consisting of an indefinite number of 
people. 

In Kent and Sussex the expression “ Borough,” meaning “ bail,” 
seems to have been used as synonymous with “ Tithing ” ; and, lastly, 
both these very misleading terms—Borough and Tithing—had a 
general tendency to be, and were, in fact, applied to the territorial 
area inhabited by a given body of persons under bail. 

An entry on the Court Rolls of the Manor of Eastbourne- 
Gildridge gives the names of the local divisions: “ The parish of 
Eastbourne is a hundred in itself, and consists of six boroughs, viz. 
Upwick, Mill Beverington, Upperton, Chalvington, Lamport, and 
Esthall. Two constables are annually chosen—one out of the town 
part of the parish, and the other out of the south part ; also a head 
borough for each borough, and the time of holding the Court Lect 
is usually about Michaelmas.” 

The hill on which the workhouse is built is still called Upwick, 
but the borough of that name must have included the bulk of 
the houses composing the old town. The land on which New 
College stands was known as the “ Borough Field,” and that portion 
of the parish appears to have been called the borough par excellence 
long after the name and use of the territorial division had been 
forgotten elsewhere. 

Mill Beverington was probably co-extensive with so much of the 
manor of Radmell Beverington as lay within the Hundred of East- 
bourne, and was situate in part at Rodmill Farm. Ralph Radmyle 
held the manor of Beverington in 1411 (“Suss. Arch. Coll.” 10, 139). 
The circumstance that the manor of Beverington was divided into 
two parts, called North and South, and that the Rectorial Manor of 
Eastbourne Nether Inn is also stated in the Burrell MSS. to have 
contained two boroughs, called North and South, has led Mr. 
Hudson to make a suggestion in the paper above quoted that 
Eastbourne Nether Inn and Radmell Beverington are but two names 
for one and the same manor. 

The name of Upperton continues to cling to a district of the new 
town. 
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Mr. Hudson considers that the borough of Chalvington, other- 
wise Cholington, originally comprised the tenants of Roger 
de la Ware, Lord of the Manor of Folkington, who is stated in an 
Assize Roll of 1279 to have held four hides at “ Chelinton and 
Burn,” and inclines to the belief that the borough. of Esthall was 
identical with the manor of “ Meads, otherwise Broads,” of which 
Richard le Brode was Lord in 1288. The fact that one of the hills 
near Meads used to be called East Hall Down adds strength to this 
theory. 

The borough of Lamport must have been the same as the old 
Manor of “ Meads, otherwise Lamport,” and seems to have comprised 
a considerable proportion of the population of Eastbourne, and yet 
for all that it has vanished so completely that not even a field-name 
survives to betray its hidden site. It has always been assumed that 
this borough derived its name from some small port, or harbour, on 
the sea-coast, but Lamport (or Langeport, as it is sometimes spelt) 
may signify “long town,” and the hamlet which answered this 
description was South Street. It is not impossible, therefore, that 
the ancient name of this straggling village street, which only a century 
ago was three times its present length, may have been Lamport, and 
that the modern name may have been gradually substituted on account 
of its being situate in the south “laine,” or cornfield, of Eastbourne. 

Mr. H. Mitchell Whitley, of Eastbourne, has lately discovered some 
old local wills in the Probate Registry which throw considerable light 
ona period of Eastbourne history which had previously been shrouded 
in darkness, and reveal the former existence of many parochial 
brotherhoods or guilds, which were no doubt useful and beneficia] 
institutions in their day. For instance, William Janys, by his will 
dated 17th March, 1494, directed his body to be buried in the 
Church of the Blessed Mary the Virgin, of Estborne, and bequeathed. 
to the high altar, for tithes forgotten, three shillings and fourpence,, 
and gave to the Brotherhood of St. Richard twelve pence, to the 
Brotherhood of St. Mary of the same place, a quarter of malt, to 
the Brotherhood of St. George half a quarter of barley, to the 
Brotherhood of St. Michael half a quarter of malt, and to the 
Brotherhood of St. Sithe a quarter of barley. 

Again, John Taillour, a husbandman, by will dated March 24, 
1498, gave to the Brotherhood of St. Richard twelve pence, to the 
Brotherhood of Jesus, in the Church of the Blessed Mary of Est- 
borne, twenty pence, to the Edifice of the same Brotherhood half a 
quarter of barley, to the repair of the Church of Estborne twenty 
pence, and to the repair of the Chapel of the Blessed Gregory, of 
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Estborne, half a quarter of barley, to be paid when the repairs were 
made. 

And again, Robert Story, by will dated March 21, 1494, directed 
his body to be buried within the Chapel of Saints Margaret and 
Bartholomew of the Church of Estborne. 

From the above extracts it appears that towards the end of the 
fifteenth century there were no fewer than six parish guilds in exist- 
ence at Eastbourne. These guilds were bodies of laymen, associated 
together for mutual benefit. They had a common fund, and their 
duties were to assist one another generally in their occupation or trade, 
to pay debts or penalties incurred by members, to relieve the sick 
and poor brethren, to bury the dead, and to pray for the souls of the 
departed. Each guild had besides some special object, religious or 
secular. 

It is known that a writ, ordering a general return of guilds, issued 
on November 1, 1388, was proclaimed at Eastbourne on January 6 
following by the bailiff of the Rape of Pevensey. But the only 
return from the County of Sussex which has escaped destruction is 
that for Tollington, and it may serve to give some idea of the nature 
of the kindred societies at Eastbourne. 

It is to the effect that the Rector and parishioners had, about the 
year 1380, instituted a brotherhood, and each of the members paid 
twenty pence a year towards the support of a chaplain, and supplied 
thirteen wax candles to burn before the erucifix in the church in 
honour of Corpus Christi. There were thirty-eight brothers and 
sisters in the Society, sometimes more and sometimes less, for no 
one was obliged to remain in it, but could leave it when he or she 
pleased. They met once a year, on the feast of Corpus Christi, ate 
together, and paid their chaplain his stipend. They had forty shil- 
lings in their box and three cows. (“Sussex Archzological Collec- 
tions,” 24, 292.) 

The Chapel of St. Gregory, referred to in John Taillour’s will, is 
most probably the chantry which, according to tradition, stood at 
Holywell. That of St. Margaret and St. Bartholomew was large 
enough to allow of the interment of a body, and must have been the 
chapel on the north side of the chancel of the parish church. That 
on the south side was in all probability dedicated to Our Lady of 
Eastbourne. The dedication was probably made to Saints Bartho- 
lomew and Margaret, as being the Patron Saints of Bartholomew de 
Baddlesmere, chief Lord of Eastbourne, and Margaret his wife. 

Bartholomew de Baddlesmere received Eastbourne from King 
Edward II. in exchange for Thundersley in Essex, and the former 
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connection of the de Baddlesmeres with that county may explain 
how St. Sithe came to be the patroness of one of the Eastbourne 
Parochial Guilds. 

An old custom peculiar to Eastbourne was the periodical banquet 
of benchers and bachelors, commonly called “Sops and Ale.” A 
precise but illiterate description of the ceremonies observed on the 
occasion is given in “ Eastbourne and its Environs, 1787,” and quoted 
in Hone’s “ Every-Day Book,” vol. ii. 347. 

The senior bachelor in the place was elected by the inhabitants steward, and 
to him was delivered a damask napkin, a large wooden bowl, twelve wooden 
trenchers, twelve wooden knives and forks, two wooden candlesticks, and two 
wooden cups for the reception of sugar, and on the Sunday fortnight (séc) the 
steward attended at the church door, with a white wand in his hand, and gave 
notice that sops and ale would be given that evening at such a place. 

Immediately after any lady, or respectable farmer, or tradesman’s wife, became 
mother of a child, the steward called at the house and begged permission for 
sops and ale, which was always granted, and conducted in the following order : 
Three tables were placed in some convenient room, one of which was covered 
with the above napkin, and had a china bowl and plates, with silver handled 
knives and forks, placed on it, and in the bowl were put biscuits, sopped with 
wine and sweetened with fine sugar. 

The second table was also covered with a cloth, with china or other earthen 
plates, and a bowl with beer sops sweetened with fine sugar, and decent knives 
and forks. 

The third table was placed without any cloth, and on it were put the wooden 
bowl, knives, forks, and trenchers as before described, with the candlesticks and 
sugar cups, and in the bowl were beer sops sweetened with the coarsest sugar. 
As soon as the evening service was over, having had previous notice from the 
steward, the company assembled, and were placed in the following order: Those 
persons whose wives were mothers of twins were placed at the upper or first 
table, those whose wives had a child or children at the second table, and such 
persons as were married and had no children, together with the old bachelors, 
were placed at the third table, which was styled the bachelors’ table, under which 
title the gentlemen who sat at it were addressed for that evening, and the gentle- 
men at the first table were styled benchers. Proper toasts were given, adapted 
for the occasion, and the company always broke up at eight o’clock, generally 
very cheerful and good-humoured. 

In 1640 Thomas Parker, Edward Burton, and Nicholas Gildridge, 
Lords of the Eastbourne Manors, and eighteen other inhabitants of 
the parish, presented a petition to Parliament praying for the aboli. 
tion of this ancient custom, but the matter was allowed to drop. 
Horsfield, writing in 1835, mentions that sops and ale were prepared 
in “ a room adjacent to the sacred edifice,” and possibly refers to the 
building adjoining the church tower in which the village school 
was formerly held. The conclusion of the second lesson at the 
afternoon service was a signal for all the farmers and labourers 
present to spring to their feet and leave the church in order to get 
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their sops and ale. Eventually an annual payment of £20, to be 
devoted to the free schooling of agricultural labourers’ children, 
seems to have been accepted by the parishioners in full satisfaction 
of the custom, which had become degenerate in form and somewhat 
unseemly in character. Bachelors seem to have been held in low 
estimation at Eastbourne, for it appears from the old parish book 
that about the year 1703 they were relegated to a gallery, then lately 
erected for their accommodation, at the west end of the church. 

The tithe breakfasts were also held on Sunday, the farmers being 
entertained in the parlour of the Parsonage House, and their men in 
the barn, at the expense of the lessees of the Rectorial tithe. The 
following account is preserved in the Burrell Manuscripts :— 


There is a singular custom in this parish. On the three first Sundays in 
August, about an hour before divine service begins, the occupiers of the great 
tithes are obliged to find and provide a public breakfast for the farmers and their 
servants, each farmer having a right, for each team or plough-land he occupies, to 
send two servants, who are entitled to as good hams as can be obtained, with 
bread and cheese, and also to two pints of good beer to each man. The 
masters’ fare on these occasions is a hot sirloin of beef, with cold hams and other 
necessaries, with the like liquor, and this breakfast concludes on the chiming for 
church. About sixty years ago this custom was in litigation for omissions in 
the entertainment, but settled by the Court of Chancery, from which time it has 
been regularly observed. The supposed origin of this custom is that formerly the 
proprietor or occupier of the tithes took the corn in the swath, and, in considera- 
tion of the farmers and their servants taking it up for them, they gave this break- 
fast to induce them to commit as little injury to the tithes in feeding, trampling, 
and other spoilage, which is often wantonly exercised. 


The anniversary of the discovery of Gunpowder Plot has long 
been celebrated with peculiar ceremony at Eastbourne. The boys 
of the town were astir. before day break dressed in grotesque cos- 


tume, blowing cows’ horns, and repeating the familiar doggerel 
rhyme :— 
Remember, remember, 

De fift’? of November, * 

Gunpowder treason and plot ; 

I don’t see no reason ™ > ~* 

Why Gunpowder treason ©“ = «. 
Should ever be forgot. - 

Guy Fawkes ! Guy Fawkes ! ’twas ’is intent 
To blow up de King and ’is Parliament. 
Three score bar’ls and powder below, 

Poor old England’s overthrow. 

By God’s mercy ’e was catched 

With a dark lantern burning match. 

*Oller boys, ’oller boys, make de bells ring, 
*Oller boys, ’oller boys, God save de King. 
"Ip, ’ip, ’ooray ! - 
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While they said these lines in a monotonous tone, they beat time 
on the doorsteps with their long bats, and wound up with a cheer, 
accompanied by the ringing of a hand-bell and a mighty blast from 
the cow’s horn. And yet in those good old days they got more half- 
pence than kicks from the good-natured inhabitants of the quiet 
Sussex town. As soon as the shades of evening fell, lighted tar- 
barrels were rolled about the streets, squibs and rockets were 
discharged, and bonfires were lighted in the middle of the roadway. 
Here is an account of how the Eastbourne folk kept the Fifth of 
November a generation ago :— 


A fire was soon blazing up at the Lamb Corner, the old spot used two hun- 
dred years ago, but it was left to the Seaside boys to carry out the commemoration 
in a style which has never been surpassed at this place. At seven o’clock 
hundreds were wending their- way to headquarters at Seaside. The Eastbourne 
Sax-horn band was, ii in, “attendance, and at the sound of the drums, answered by 
signal- lights: and rockets, a fine body of young men emerged from a gateway 
where the procession was formed. -The procession marched out under the 
management of twenty om, each of whom bore a flag, in the following 
OMT I— og Cant of 

‘3 Conductor with Union Jack. 
Eight torchmen, four abreast, and a a large anner, inscribed ‘*God save the Queen.” 
Drum. 
Banner with inscription ‘* No Popery.” 
Flag. Band. Flag. 
Coloured lights and eight torchmen four abreast. 
Effigy, ‘* Nena Sahib,” with banner waving over, inscribed ‘‘ Nena shall be 
cut in pieces.” 
Eight torchmen four abreast. 
Effigy, ‘‘ Begum of Lucknow,” in the act of slaying a child, with banner 
inscribed ‘* A gallows awaits the Begum.” 
A blaze of light, consisting of forty men with torches and blazing tar-barrels, 
drawn by fifty young men. 


Thus they marched on under their respective officers, with the band playing 
lively airs. It certainly was a grotesque procession—the various dresses, the 
curiously-figured masks, the fierce-looking effigies, the torches and blue lights, all 
having a curious effect. The procession faraded Seaside, Seaside Road, 
Cavendish Place, Grand Parade, Victoria Place, and Terminus Road, returning 
to the large open space in front of the Marine Tavern, Seaside Road, where they 
halted. A large fire was soon kindled, and blazing tar-barrels were seen issuing 
from their hiding-places in all directions. At the time appointed, preparations 
were made for the destruction of the effigies. For the Begum of Lucknow a 
gallows was erected, where she hung until consumed by the flames. Nena Sahib 
was chopped to pieces and thrown into the fire amidst the shouts of the assembled 
multitude, the band playing ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” For some hours the bystanders 
were amused with rockets, &c., and to close, the band played ‘‘ God save the 
Queen.” —Lewes Zimes, November 10, 1858. 


It will be observed that the main object of the demonstration on 
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this particular occasion was to express public abhorrence of the Indian 
Mutiny and its results. A handbill was issued with the inscription, 
“No fire-balls thrown, no religious sects offended.” There were no 
effigies of the Pope and Guy Fawkes, which was unusual, and the 
proceedings must have in consequence somewhat resembled the play 
of “ Hamlet” with the principal part omitted. But in the following 
year the Pope, Guy Fawkes, and the Emperor of China shared the 
honours of cremation. A large bonfire in North Street was the 
centre of attraction during the first part of the evening. At eight 
o’clock the bonfire boys turned out and paid a complimentary visit to 
South Street, when a procession was formed headed by the East- 
bourne brass band, the bonfire boys carrying numerous flags and 
torches, and two hogsheads and tar-barrels filled with combustibles 
blazing away in the rear. At half-past eight, another procession was 
formed at headquarters, with a fresh supply of tar-barrels. At nine 
o’clock orders were given to form the grand procession, the rear 
being brought up by three hogsheads and two tar-barrels filled with 
highly combustible ingredients. All being in readiness a light was 
applied to these tar-barrels, and the flames licked their sides, crack- 
ing, hissing, and curling, amidst a cloud of smoke high in the air. 
The order “forward” was given, and the band, striking up 
“Cheer boys, cheer,” the procession started, cheering lustily, the light 
from the torches, coloured fires, and tar-barrels casting a lurid glare, 
which could be seen for miles around, and the burning embers from 
the tar-barrels leaving a track of fire behind until the bonfire was 
reached, and the effigies were consumed with the customary formali- 
ties. (Lastbourne Gazette, Monday, November 7, 1859.) 

The town has now grown to such a size that it is no longer safe 
to keep the anniversary in the manner above described, and those 
who wish to see the old Sussex style of commemorating the discovery 
of Gunpowder Plot should pay a visit on November 5 to the neigh- 
bouring town of Lewes. 

A map of Eastbourne, enlarged from one of the County of 
Sussex made by order of the Duke of Richmond, shows the ap- 
pearance presented by the town in 1790, and brings home to the 
mind, as no words can do, the contrast between the little country 
town of that period, and the important municipal borough of to-day. 
The field names which it contains elucidate several doubtful points 
of local history. In front of “Sea Houses” was a large bank of 
shingle, so large indeed that there were buildings on both sides of 
the roadway now known as the Marine Parade. This tract of beach 
commenced exactly where the Queen’s Hotel now stands, and 
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widened out so rapidly that at a point opposite the site now occu- 
pied by the Anchor Hotel, it was a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
The buildings indicated as ‘Sea Houses” amounted to eleven all 
told. Close to the spot where the Cavendish Hotel stands is shown 
a “quarry.” From it was obtained the green sandstone which was 
in much request ata period when other stone was not easily procurable. 
The material commonly made use of for building consisted of flint 
boulders picked off the beach. 

A footpath or occupation way, leaving the sea-shore opposite the 
present Devonshire Baths, joined the old Wish Road, and led past 
a group of three houses called the “Wish” (which looked like a little 
oasis in the midst of the great open cornfield) to the hamlet of 
Prentice Street, and continuing to ascend the hill, crossed the high- 
way to Meads, in front of the old farmhouse, which still stands at 
the top of the comparatively modern cutting, and ran across fields 
called “Gordex,” the “Links,” and “ Borough Field,” in a straight 
line to Upwick and Greenstreet. The traveller starting from the foot 
of what is now known as the Wish Tower Hill, and following the edge 
of the cliff for a little more than a furlong, arrived at a “ beacon,” or 
a spot called by that name. The steep bank which overhangs the 
Wish Valley was known as the “ Hobby,” and its western extremity 
as “Chapel Bank,” and between the beacon and the village of Meads 
were ploughlands named “Chapel Dean,” “Gore Flat,” and “ Pond 
Furlong.” The names of “Chapel Dean and Chapel Bank indi- 
cate the site of an ancient Chantry dedicated to St. Gregory, which 
stood at Holywell in the middle ages. On the cliff in front of 
Meads were pieces of land called “Tye Link” and “South Dean.” 
After the traveller, in his walk along the cliff, had mounted the steep 
hill beyond Holywell, he passed a little coombe or hollow in the 
downs known as “ Whitbread Hole,” and advanced across “ France 
Link,” having “ France Hill” on his right, and a footpath called 
“Punch Stakes” leading down to the beach on his left, and came 
to “Cow Gap.” Next he traversed a hollow called “Grattan Dean,” 
climbed to the “ Signal House,” and arrived at the “Gun Gardens ” 
on Beachy Head. The valley on the north side of the road leading 
from East Dean to Meads used to be known as “ The Warren,” from 
the circumstance that the Lord of the Manor had a preserve of 
rabbits there ; that on the south side, as “ Melcombe,” but query 
whether this is not a mis-spelling for Wellcombe. The two old 
windmills near Mill-Gap are shown on the map, while a third appears 
on the summit of the hill behind Paradise. Its foundations are 
still to be seen at that spot. There were a few small inclosures of 
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grass dotted along the foot of the downs behind Greenstreet, but the 
remainder of the upland was occupied by the open cornfield called 
“Ockling,” or “ Aucken Laine.” 

There were two ways of getting from the old town to the sea. 
One via Water Lane, Grove Road, and South Street. Three small 
houses stood near the foot of the old mill pond, and one on either 
side of the occupation way which leads from the Goffs towards 
Upperton Farm. Another, probably a farmhouse, in the corner of 
Elphick’s field, across the road. 

There were no buildings in Water Lane, but Grove Road, from 
the old “ Squirrel” (then a farmhouse) to Stocksbank, was lined with 
houses, and formed part of the village of South. 

The other route to the sea followed the existing highway from 
‘Old Town to Compton Place, until it reached the steps which lead 
‘to the links. At this point it has been diverted, for the map of 
1790 shows that it then struck across the links, passed close to the 
east side of Compton Place, and ran at right angles into Meads Road 
about an eighth of a mile further west than the present corner. The 
houses forming South Street extended on both sides of the highway, 
from the older Compton Place corner, just mentioned, to the southern 
‘corner of the modern Gildridge Road. ‘The highway then traversed 
the open cornfield, and no houses of any kind were to be seen 
between South and Sea Houses except the cluster of buildings on 
both sides of the way at Susan’s Farm. The names of the hills and 
valleys of the South Downs lying immediately behind the town of 
Eastbourne are marked on the same map. ‘There is Bullock Down, 
~where a race-meeting was held thirty years ago, flanked on the south 
‘by a long valley called, at its western extremity, ‘Shooting Bottom,” 
and at its eastern end, Bulling Dean. The next ridge northward is 
Long Down, running parallel with Bullock Down, and bounded on 
the south by a valley called Dencher Bottom, and on the north by 
Black Robin Bottom. Northward of that, again, lay a short hill 
running north and south called “East Hall Down,” which has 
evidently belonged at one time to the borough of Esthalle. There is 
yet another ridge beyond it running east and west called “ Ringwood,” 
and at its extremity, overlooking the Old Town, were two localities, 
situate close together, and called Spechley and Shepherd’s House. 

The Willards’ old “house, now the property of Mr. John Ellis, 
contains many relics of bygone days. One of the rooms on the 
ground floor has a large old-fashioned open chimney corner, into 
which at a later period had been built an iron fire-grate bearing the 
date 1698. In the dining-room is a curious carved canopy of wood. 
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The key of the store-room is inscribed “T. Willard, Esq., Bourn, 
Sussex,” and in the pretty grounds which surround the house is a 
pond, fed by the Bourn stream, and containing a colony of carp and 
other fish which have probably enjoyed undisturbed possession of 
its waters for two hundred years. Some of these fish are so tame 
that they will eat from the hand. 


T. H. B, GRAHAM. 
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THE QUEEREST OF COLON/IJAL 
BOOKS. 


N one of his recent magazine articles on the South African 
situation, Mr. F. E. Garrett alluded to the “ Battle of Ballarat” 
by way of illustration and parallel. The reference is geographically 
and historically correct, but that is not the name by which the 
incident is known in Australia. The outbreak of the Ballarat 
diggers against an intolerable tyranny and the persistent refusal of 
the rights of freemen, including Parliamentary representation, was 
localised in that portion of the goldfield called the “ Eureka,” and 
their hastily improvised fort, which was attacked and captured by 
the Imperial troops on December 3, 1854, was styled a “ stockade.” 
A combination of these two words is the colloquial description of 
the diggers’ successful fight for freedom all over Australia. Suc- 
cessful because, although they were defeated in the engagement with 
the soldiers of the Queen, a Royal Commission immediately investi- 
gated their grievances and secured for them all the reforms which 
they were previously unable to obtain by constitutional methods. 
The literature of this one and only battle ever fought on Australian 
soil is very extensive. It is conveniently summarised in some ninety 
pages of the “ History of Ballarat ” by Mr. William Bramwell Withers. 
For the purely military aspects of the affair the book of Captain 
Butler Stoney is the standard authority. But an account of the 
rising, written by the leading foreigner concerned in it, is beyond 
all doubt the most extraordinary production that ever emanated 
from a colonial press. Somebody has written in pencil on the fly- 
leaf of the copy in the British Museum, “ Very scarce and curious.” 
The description is correct. The title-page, which is decorated with 
a picture of the diggers’ insurgent flag, the Southern Cross, reads 
thus :—" Sit nomen Domini benedictum. The Eureka Stockade : The 
Consequence of Some Pirates Wanting on Quarter-Deck a Rebel- 
lion. By Carboni Raffaello, by the grace of Spy Goodenough 
Captain of Foreign Anarchists, but by the unanimous choice of 
his fellow-miners Member of the Local Court, Ballarat.” The sar- 
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castic allusion to the pirates on quarter-deck was intended as a hit 
at the Governor, Sir Charles Hotham, a distinguished officer of the 
Royal Navy, whose arbitrary methods and rooted determination not 
to be dictated to by a miscellaneous horde of diggers, were un- 
doubtedly potent factors in producing the outbreak. “Spy Good- 
enough ” was a Government detective who pretended to bea revolting 
digger, mixed with the insurgents, took notes of all he saw and heard 
in the rebel camp, and appeared as the principal witness for the 
Crown at the abortive State trials that followed the capture of the 
stockade and the arrest of those of the leaders who were not killed 
or were in hiding with a price on their heads. The last clause of 
the title-page refers to the rewards that naturally fell to the leaders 
of the insurrection when the new era of amnesty and reform was 
inaugurated. Peter Lalor, the young Irishman who was chosen as 
commander-in-chief of the rebel diggers, and who lost an arm in 
defending the stockade, was triumphantly returned as the first 
member for Ballarat in the Parliament of Victoria, where he rose to 
high distinction as a Minister, Chairman of Committees, and Speaker. 
He declined a knighthood from the Queen against whose soldiers he 
had fought as a young and untrained general of twenty-five. Raffaello, 
the author of this singular book, who acted as atde-de-camp to Lalor, 
and as the interpreter of his commands to the various foreign con- 
tingents of revolting diggers, was content with a minor distinction. 
One of the reforms conceded to the population of the goldfields after 
the fight was the privilege of selecting a certain number of magistrates 
from their own ranks. In this way Raffaello became a member of the 
Ballarat Local Court. Acquitted by a sympathetic jury on a charge 
of high treason, he stepped from the dock to the bench. 

“Carboni Raffaello, Member of the College of Preceptors (1850), 
Bloomsbury Square, professor, interpreter, and translator of the 
Italian, French, German, and Spanish languages into English or 
vice versa, late of 4 Castle Court, Birchin Lane, Cornhill, London ; 
now gold-digger of Ballarat.” Such is our author’s own grandiloquent 
description of himself. He appears to have been a little red-haired, 
red-hot revolutionist all his life. His participation in the Australian 
diggers’ rebellion was only an incident in his volcanic career. He 
had fought against the Austrians before transferring himself to the 
Antipodes; he fought with Garibaldi’s red-shirts after he had 
returned from Australia. In London he was an active Chartist, and 
he more than once compares the mass meetings of the Ballarat 
diggers with the Chartist gatherings on Copenhagen Fields. A 
picture of Golden Point, Ballarat, which he saw in the “ Illustrated 
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London News,” was apparently the determining influence that led to 
his emigration. He arrived at Golden Point in December 1852, and 
started digging with encouraging success, securing seventeen ounces 
of the precious metal at a depth of only ten feet. He contrasts 
this rapid acquisition of £60 odd, “ without crouching or crawling to 
Jew or Christian,” with the recent period when he had to “take off 
his hat half a dozen times and walk from east to west before he could 
earn one pound in the capacity of sworn interpreter and translator 
of languages in the City of London.” 

Raffaello commences with an unconventional challenge to his 
readers :—‘‘ He who buys this book to lull himself to sleep had 
better spend his money in grog. He who reads this book to smoke 
a pipe over it, let him provide himself with plenty of tobacco—he 
will have to blow hard. A lover of truth—that’s the man I want— 
and he will have in this book the truth and nothing but the truth.” 
Among the reasons that urged him to write was his intended publi- 
cation of a work at which he had been plodding for eighteen years. 
He wanted to vindicate his character before the issue of this magnum 
opus, and show how it was he came to stand in the felon’s dock of a 
British Supreme Court on a charge of high treason. A more 
intelligible reason was to perpetuate the memory of his _brother- 
diggers who fell in the fight with the forces under the command of 
Major-General Sir Robert Nickle. ‘ Brave comrades in arms who 
fell on that disgraced Sabbath morning, worthy of a better fate and 
most certainly of a larger remembrance, it is in my power to drag 
your names from an ignoble oblivion and to vindicate the unrewarded 
hravery of one of yourselves! He was once my mate, the bearer of 
our Standard, the Southern Cross. Shot down by a murderous 
hand, he fell and died struggling like a man in the cause of the 
diggers.” The brother-digger here alluded to was Captain Ross, of 
Toronto, Canada, who was mortally wounded during the attack on 
the stockade. 

At a very early stage of his career as a digger, Raffaello made 
the acquaintance of the brutally autocratic system under which the 
mining regulations were enforced, and which was soon to goad the 
diggers into active rebellion. Oftentimes in London, he says, he had 
to drop his quill through sheer fatigue, but he never realised what 
hard work really was until he handled the pick and shovel at 
Ballarat. In less than a fortnight after his arrival, while he was 
learning the rudiments of his new business, this scene occurred :— 
“T heard a rattling noise in the bush. My faithful dog, Bonaparte, 
would not keep under control. ‘What’s up?’ ‘Your license, 
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mate,’ was the peremptory question from a six-foot fellow in blue 
shirt, thick boots, the face of a ruffian, armed with a carbine and 
fixed bayonet.” Raffaello was in a position to produce his official 
permit to dig for gold, and suffered no further indignity from ‘this 
“specimen of colonial brutedom,” as he styles the Government 
trooper who introduced himself so abruptly. He was soon to be 
an eye-witness of one of the regular bi-monthly organised hunts 
for unlicensed diggers by the Government troopers. “It was a 
horrible day, plagued by the hot winds. A blast of the hurricane 
winding through the gravel pits whirled towards the Eureka the 
shouting of ‘Joe’ (the diggers’ signal for the approach of the 
troopers). It was the howl of a wolf for the shepherds, who bolted 
at once towards the bush ; it was the yell of bulldogs for the fossickers 
who floundered among the deep holes and thus dodged the hounds ; 
it was a scarecrow for the miners, who scrambled down and left a 
licensed mate or two at the windlass. By this time a regiment of 
troopers in full gallop had besieged the whole of the Eureka, and 
the traps (police) under their protection ventured among the holes. 
Some of them were civil enough, aye, they felt the shame of their 
duty ; but there were among them devils at heart, who enjoyed the 
fun, because their cupidity could not bear the sight of the piles of 
rich-looking washing-stuff, and the envy which blinded their eyes 
prevented them from taking into account the overwhelming number 
of shicers (unprofitable mines) close by, round about, all along.” 
The unlicensed diggers captured during those periodical raids were 
first of all tied to trees, and subsequently marched in a body to the 
lock-up in the Government camp, where they were kept until they 
or their friends satisfied the demands of the authorities. 

How this dangerously-provocative system of collecting a revenue 
rapidly developed into open war between the diggers and the 
Government, Raffaello tells in the most peculiar polyglottic fashion, 
indulging in a profusion of sarcastic parentheses, and hitting off the 
principal personages in shrewdly-observant, occasionally vitriolic, 
and always picturesquely quaint paragraphs. Lalor, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the diggers, he sums up as “an earnest, well- 
meaning, no-two-ways, non-John-Bullised Irishman, in whose eyes 
the gaseous heroism of demagogues or the knavery of peg-shifters is 
an abomination.” The most violent instigator of the diggers to 
rebellion, the most popular platform orator, who was wont to wield a 
sword on high and proclaim his determination to lead the way to 
liberty or death; the man whom the Government regarded as their 
most formidable foe, and for whose body, dead or alive, they offered 
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the highest reward, was a young Hanoverian military officer, named 
Frederick Vern. But when the moment for actual fighting came, 
he was nowhere to be seen, and although it was never actually 
proved that he had played a cowardly part, his conduct was 
certainly suspicious in the highest degree. Raffaello does not dis- 
guise his belief that Vern was a traitor. Here is his precise 
and the reverse of complimentary description of the erstwhile 
blustering orator :—“ Oh, you long-legged, sky-blathering Vern ! with 
the eyes of an opossum, a common nose, healthy-looking cheeks, 
not very small mouth, no beard, long neck for Jack Ketch, broad 
shoulders never broken down by too much work, splendid chest, 
long arms, a lion amongst the fair sex, in spite of your bad English, 
worse German, and abominable French.” Raffaello was in the habit 
of summing up everybody from his own exalted standpoint as an 
accomplished linguist. Of Father Patrick Smyth, the Roman 
Catholic clergyman in charge of Ballarat at the time, and a man 
who strained every nerve to avert a collision between the authorities 
and the diggers, he writes :—“ A native of Mayo, looks some thirty-five 
years old, belongs to the unadulterated Irish caste, half-curled hair, 
keen and fiery eyes, altogether a lively, interesting head. He isa 
Latin and Celtic scholar, and that excuses him for his moderate 
proficiency in modern languages.” John Basson Humffray, a 
Welshman, who was the leader of the constitutional diggers, the 
secretary of their Reform League, and in after years the first Minister 
of Mines in the colony, is thus depicted :—“ A gentleman of good 
family, an honest benevolent heart directed by a liberal mind, en- 
tangled perhaps by too much reading of all sorts, perplexed at the 
prosperity of the vicious and the disappointment of the virtuous in 
this mysterious world of ours, could never turn wicked because he 
believes in the resurrection of the life; well-proportioned person, 
prepossessing countenance, fine forehead denoting shrewdness, 
knows when and whither to shift his pegs in the battle of life, his 
policy ever to keep friendly with red-coats and gold-lace at one and 
the same time as with blue shirts and sou’-westers.” Another of 
Raffaello’s peculiar pen-portraits is that of George Black, a pro- 
minent figure of that stirring time and the editor of the Diggers’ 
Advocate, the recognised organ of the advanced reformers :—“ From 
his outward appearance one would take him for a parson—a 
Christian one I mean; not a prebendary or bishop. His English 
is elegant. Conscious of having received an education and being 
born a gentleman, he never prostitutes his tongue to colonial 
phraseology. His reading must have been sober from his youth, 
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for in conversation he indulges in neither cant nor romance, though 
in addressing the people he may use a touch of declamation stronger 
than argument.” 

Raffaello gives a graphic description of the first gathering of the 
armed diggers and their taking the oath of fidelity beneath the folds 
of the Southern Cross. He was one of the delegates deputed to 
visit the Government camp and demand a pledge that digger-hunting 
should immediately cease. The Chief Commissioner absolutely 
refused to give any such pledge, saying :—“ It is all nonsense to try 
and make me believe that the present agitation is intended solely to 
abolish the license. It is merely a cloak to cover a democratic 
revolution.” When the stockade was stormed and captured by the 
12th and 4oth Regiments Raffaello was reported to be amongst the 
slain. Newspaper correspondents numbered him amongst the dead, 
and one of them described him as “‘a fine, well-educated man, and a 
great favourite.” But he survived the assault, although he had some 
narrow escapes and exciting experiences. While helping to bandage 
the wounds of one of his friends he was pointed out by the Govern- 
ment spy, Goodenough, as one of the leaders of the rebellion. 
Chained to a dozen other prisoners, he was marched to the Govern- 
ment camp, stripped, searched, knocked down for remonstrating, 
and thrown into a prison that was crammed to suffocation. There 
was not room enough to lie down, and what with the vermin, the 
stench of the place, and the heat of the Australian midsummer he 
became delirious. He exclaims, in recalling this terrible time: “Oh, 
days and nights of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th of December, 1854, 
your remembrance will not end, no, not even in my grave !” 

The preliminary investigation at Ballarat resulted in the dis- 
charge of 160 of the prisoners. Thirteen, of whom Raffaello was 
one, were committed for high treason and taken down to the Mel- 
bourne gaol to await their trial. As showing the cosmopolitan 
character of the population of early Ballarat, it is interesting to note 
that the thirteen State prisoners represented no less than nine 
distinct nationalities. Before dawn one morning the thirteen were 
roused up, ordered to dress, placed in a cart, and securely chained 
in couples. Before starting Captain Thomas read an order to the 
effect that they were under his charge for transit to Melbourne, and 
that if any one of them stirred a finger or moved a lip when crossing 
the goldfield the transgressor would be shot on the spot. On 
hearing this Raffaello sarcastically exclaimed, “‘God save the 
Queen!” a piece of presumption that led to the tightening of his 
handcuffs and to his being placed in the forefront of the cart as a 
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further precautionary measure. Presently he was overcome by his 
feelings. ‘‘ They drove us through the main road as fast as was safe 
for the preservation of our necks—the only thing they wanted to 
preserve inviolate for headquarters. On passing through the Eureka 
I got a glance. at my snug little tent, where I had passed so many 
happy hours, and which was sacred to me on a Sunday. There it 
lay deserted, uncared for! My eyes were filled with tears, and at 
forty years of age a man does not cry for little.” 

Raffaello’s spirits revived on the road, and he dwells in rapture 
on the beauties of the “superb landscapes” of the bush country 
between Ballarat and Melbourne, and the musical chorus of the 
“chattering birds of the south.” A dozen dragoons rode ahead, 
and a score of troopers in the rear, with unsheathed swords and 
carbines cocked. At Ballan, the half-way house, there was a halt 
for change of horses and refreshment. The dragoons and troopers 
regaled themselves on biscuits, cheese, and bottled porter, but, says 
Raffaello, “ there was no breakfast for the poor State prisoners lying 
in chains on the bare ground. We had some trouble before we 
could obtain from the red-coats a drop of cold water—I mean 
actually a drop of cold water.” The long day of travel, 
and thirst came to an end at last. At eight o’clock the State 
prisoners arrived in front of the gloomy portals of the Melbourne 
gaol. They were “smothered with dust and burning with thirst.” 
They were all very glad to exchange the revengeful enmity of the 
red-coats for what Raffaello calls “ the gentle grasp of the turnkeys.” 
The governor of the gaol gave them a good meal, and treated them 
with as much kindness as the regulations would permit during the 
four months of their detention while awaiting trial. But Raffaello 
found the Sundays in prison exceedingly trying. He was let out 
along with the other Roman Catholics to hear Mass in the morning, 
and for a further half-hour of exercise in the yard immediately after 
the service. Then he was shut up in his cell until Monday morning. 
In a remonstrance to the sheriff, signed by all the State prisoners, 
but evidently drafted by Raffaello, the following passage occurs :— 
“Even Sunday, that to all men in Christendom is a day of 
relaxation and comparative enjoyment, to us is one of gloom and 
weariness, being locked up in a dreary cell from three o’clock on 
Saturday evening until seven on Monday morning (with the ex- 
ception of about an hour and a half on Sunday) ; thus locked up in 
a narrow dungeon for forty consecutive hours. We appeal to you, 
and ask, was there ever worse treatment, in the worst days of the 
Roman Inquisition, for men whose reputation had never been 
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sullied with crime?” It is furthermore stated in this memorial that 
“we are debarred the use of writing materials except for purposes 
of pressing necessity ; we are never permitted to see a newspaper ; 
and we are strictly prohibited the use of tobacco and snuff.” This 
latter statement needs some qualification, for elsewhere Raffaello 
mentions that when tobacco was needed he would sing a certain 
favourite air from an Italian opera. This was an agreed upon signal 
with a sympathetic warder, who would thereupon give a gentle tap 
at the door of the cell and thrust a stick of tobacco underneath. 
“Even in hell there must be some good devils,” observes Raffaello 
in this connection. 

Their probable fate at the approaching trials was naturally the 
chief topic of conversation amongst the thirteen during those dreary 
four months. They were cheered by the knowledge, which, in spite 
of the official prohibition of newspapers, percolated through the 
prison bars, that monster meetings were being held in Melbourne, 
and in all the goldfields’ centres, demanding the amnesty of the 
State prisoners as an essential preliminary to the inauguration of 
the new era of reform. On the other hand they learnt from an 
authoritative source that it would go hard with any one found guilty, 
that the Government was determined to make an example of some 
of them as a lesson to all disaffected diggers, and that fifteen 
years on the hulks would be the probable sentence in the event of 
conviction. One at least of the thirteen was quite prepared for the 
worst sentence that the law could impose. He was an American 
negro, and one day Raffaello asked him: “What do you think 
will be the end of us, Joe?” He replied: “ Why, if the jury let 
us goI guess we'll jump our holes again on the diggings. If the 
jury won’t let us go, then ” The rest of the reply was given in 
gestures. ‘“ Bowing his head over the left shoulder, poking his 
thumb between the windpipe and the collar-bone, and opening wide 
his eyes, he gave such an unearthly whistle that I understood per- 
fectly well what he meant.” 

But all these gloomy anticipations were needless. Unless the 
Government resorted to deliberate packing, the jury could only be a 
reflex of public opinion, which had already given a clear, emphatic, 
and unanimous verdict of acquittal. Raffaello was placed in the dock 
on March 21, 1855, in the presence of a crowded court. There 
were demonstrative thousands outside who could not gain admission. 
Raffaello’s senior counsel, the Hon. Richard Davies Ireland, Q.C., 
had himself been a political prisoner in his time. He was one of 
the suspects arrested by the order of Lord Clarendon, the Irish 
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Viceroy, in the year of revolutions, 1848. His junior, the Hon. Butler 
Cole Aspinall, had been on the staff of the London Morning Chronicle, 
and was a member ofa well known English legal family, which is still 
conspicuously in evidence at the British Bar. Even when standing 
in the dock with a charge of high treason hanging over his head, 
Raffaello could not refrain from his quaint studies in physiognomy. 
Mr. Ireland is described as “ thick, sound, robust, round-headed ; 
the glance of his eyes is irresistible ; a pair of bushy whiskers frame 
in a shrewd forehead, astute nose, thundering mouth ; his eloquence 
savours pretty strongly of Daniel O’Connell, flavoured with colonial 
pepper ; hence he always exercises a potent spell over a jury.” Mr. 
Aspinall has “the print of generous frankness on his forehead, of 
benevolence in his eyes, and of sincere boldness inhis mouth. His 
height, fine complexion, and noble deportment indicate the gentle- 
man and the scholar.” The presiding judge, Sir Redmond Barry, 
is “of the old gentleman stamp ; nothing in his face of the cast of a 
Jeffries. He can manage his temper even among the vexations of law.” 

A dozen witnesses—informers, troopers, and soldiers—were called 
to prove that Raffaello was one of the speakers at the mass meet- 
ing of the diggers on the eve of the battle ; that he said he had come 
16,000 miles to escape the tyranny of the Austrian, and he would 
help to put down the tyrants there (pointing in the direction of the 
Government camp) ; that he tore up his license and recommended 
all his hearers to do the same ; that he was the most violent speaker 
at the meeting ; that he was one of the defenders of the stockade, 
and that he fought desperately from first to last. No witnesses 
appeared for the defence, and after eloquent addresses from Messrs. 
Ireland and Aspinall, supplemented by a generally sympathetic 
summing up from Mr. Justice Barry, the jury retired. “To remain 
in the felon’s dock while your jury consults on your fate,” observes 
Raffaello, “is a sensation very peculiar of its kind. To be or not to 
be, that is the actual matter-of-fact question. Three letters make up 
the most important monosyllable in the language, which, if pro- 
nounced, is life, if omitted, is death.” The period of suspense lasted 
twenty minutes, and then Raffaello was relieved to hear the life- 
giving monosyllable from the lips of the foreman of the jury—“ Not 
guilty.” A cheer went up from the crowded court and was re- 
echoed by the large concourse outside. On emerging a free man 
the inflammable little Italian was raised shoulder-high and made the 
hero of a popular ovation. 

Raffaello returned to Ballarat, and was recompensed for his suffer- 
ings by being unanimously elected one of the nine mining magistrates 
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under the new reforming régime inaugurated by the Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Goldfields Grievances. He eventually found his 
way back to his native Italy and enlisted under the banner of 
Garibaldi. He also published several poems and plays in Italian. 
Of the magnum opus mentioned in his account of the Eureka 
Stockade as having occupied sixteen of the best years of his life no 
trace can now be discovered. 


J. F. HOGAN. 
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ARMORIAL ADVERSARIA, 


T would be a bold and enthusiastic armorist who would maintain 
the advisability of including the study of heraldry and armory 
in the Board-school curriculum. The public is probably more 
ignorant of this subject than it is of any other ornamental study. 
This ignorance may be due firstly to the supposed uselessness of 
armory, and secondly to its complexity and difficulty, also hypothe- 
tical. The first objection is met by the positive assertion that a 
knowledge of armory considerably increases the pleasure and facility 
with which history, and many writers, are read, ¢.g., Shakespeare, 
Scott, Froissart, Dante, &c. The examination and exploration of 
ancient churches and buildings is rendered more interesting by the 
ability to understand the shields of arms which adorn so many 
monuments, windows, &c. As for the second objection, no simpler 
study exists, and none is acquired as armory can be, in a few hours ; 
lastly, it is finite, and once learned there is no keeping up with fresh 
discoveries and inventions. 

Montaigne writes in “Of Recompences of Honour”: “It was a 
pretty invention, and received into most governments of the world, 
to institute certain vain and insignificant distinctions to honour and 
recompence vertue ; suchascrowns of lawrel, oak . . . theprerogative 
of certain additional names . . . certain distinctions in their bearing 
of coats of arms. And... to satisfie ambition with rewards, that 
are not atall chargeable either to prince or people.” It is strange that so 
cheap and satisfying a method of marking distinction as armorial 
bearings should not be subject to stringent control and regulation, 
instead of being left to the indiscriminate misuse of all and sundry, 
as has been the case in this country for practically the last two 
hundred years. 

Again, Montaigne remarks in “Of Names”: “Arms have no 
more security, than sir-names. I bear azure powdered with trefoiles, 
or, with a lyon’s paw of the same armed gules in fesse. What 
privilege to continue particularly in my house and name? A son- 
in-law will transport it into another family ; or some paltry purchaser 
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will make them his first arms ; there is nothing wherein there is more 
change and confusion.” 

In the sixteenth century heralds were personages of power and 
importance, and efficiently regulated the use of arms. It is noticeable 
that the essayist says nothing of the unwarranted assumption of 
arms, but complains only of the perfectly regular transference of his 
arms to the quarterings of a son-in-law, or their possible acquirement 
by a “ paltry purchaser.” What would he say now if acquainted with 
the chaotic condition of matters armorial? His charge of confusion 
is fully justified. 

The common ignorance of heraldry is frequently emphasised by 
the pseudo-armorial statement that a “bar-sinister” is a sign indi- 
cating bastardy. Few vulgar errors—certainly no armorial error— 
are so often paraded as this “ bar-sinister” ; it is corrected by less 
than one hour’s study of armory, and the student rids his mind of 
an error acquired he knows not when, where, or how, and learns 
that the baton, a diminutive of the bend-sinister, is regarded as 
indicating “illegitimacy. Strange to say, Sir Walter Scott, whom we 
all regard as a consummate antiquary, makes this mistake in 
“Woodstock,” where the disguised king soliloquises about the “ bar- 
sinister.” This is not the only armorial mistake made by Scott. 
In “Rob Roy,” Di Vernon talks of quartered arms when she 
means “impaled.” She must, or ought, to have known better, 
as she had doubtless free access to the “ Guillim” her father so 
frequently read of an evening. 

That flagitious behaviour afflicts one’s escutcheon with a blot, 
and that abatement or deprivation of arms is or ought to be the 
fate of a strayer from the path of moral rectitude, is a correct 
popular opinion, and fitly expressed by Mr. Wackford Squeers, who 
on one occasion deplored that “the coat of arms of the Squeerses 
is tore.” 

The only arms the British public knows are the Royal Arms, 
appearing as they do on official paper, in many churches, on writs, 
summonses, &c., and over the shop fronts of certain tradesmen—in 
fact, so misused and vulgarised is the royal escutcheon that it must 
be regarded by the bulk of the populace as a trade-mark. This 
last certainly ought not to be; but matters armorial are become so 
chaotic in this kingdom that veritable trade-marks, registered as 
such, are in many instances true coats of arms, certainly not granted 
by the Earl Marshal. It would not be difficult to name brands of 
hair-wash, beer, &c., bottles of which are decorated with a complete 
achievement of arms, crest, supporters, and motto, all complete ! 
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A well known brand of brandy sports three mallets on a shield, with 
a martlet as a crest, and the bottles are also adorned with three 
mullets. This perversion of use is nothing less than an injustice to 
those owners and rightful bearers of arms who pay their annual tax for 
the privilege of using an honour that they are entitled to bear either 
by descent or grant. If armorial bearings are of any honour or 
importance their use ought to be rigidly controlled ; if not, then 
the tax ought to be abolished. At the present time a tax is imposed 
and no security given in return that misuse of arms will be pre- 
vented. 

Occasionally the impudent appropriation of the Royal Arms has 
been the object of a prosecution. In 1895 the Treasury summoned 
a bailiff at Lambeth for using the Queen’s arms on a notice to quit ; 
the case being the first of its sort, a nominal penalty only was 
inflicted. As far back as July, 1893, the London Reform Union 
obtained a similar conviction. A most remarkable instance occurred, 
or rather came to light, in May, 1899 : a man was sent to gaol and 
hard labour for keeping a house of ill-fame under the guise of a 
massage establishment ; this scoundrel had actually had the effron- 
tery to print the Royal Arms and “by appointment” on one side of 
his advertisement cards, with the Prince of Wales’s arms on the 
reverse ! The Royal Arms appear on certain well-known newspapers : 
it is not generally known by what right, if any. 

Until restoration became general, all our old churches possessed 
a certain ornament now becoming rather rare. This ornament, 
often the most conspicuous object in the edifice, was the Royal 
Arms. They were first fixed up in churches during the changes 
that took place in the reign of Edward VI., to indicate that the 
Church and State were allied, and that this land denied Papal 
supremacy. At the present day there is no compulsory order to 
set up the arms. Mr. Bloxham writes: “They may be con- 
sidered not merely permissible but appropriate ornaments to our 
churches, and as emblems of loyalty to the Crown, against which 
few members of the Church of England would care to contend.” 
Last January Mr. Chancellor Dibdin decided in the Woolwich Ritual 
case that the Royal Arms must be replaced, they having been re- 
moved, and with apparent contempt put down on the floor out of 
public view. 

The presence of the arms has been supposed to indicate the 
subjection and subservience of the Church to the civil power. This 
Erastian error has caused many incumbents to remove the arms and 
often destroy them as a protest. Even Henry VIII., when asked 
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what he meant by the Royal Supremacy which he claimed, replied : 
“ As to spiritual things . . . forasmuch as they be no worldly or 
temporal things, they have no worldly nor temporal head, but only 
Christ that did institute them, by Whose ordinances they te 
ministered here by mortal man, elect, chosen, and ordained as God 
hath willed for that purpose, who be the clergy.” 

“Let the Church be free and maintain her own judgments,” 
decreed the Saxon kings in A.D. 696 at the Council of Brasted. 
“Let the Church be free, and hold her rights and liberties inviolate,” 
is the first article of the Great Charter, twenty-three times ratified by 
our kings from John to Henry V. 

The rate at which the Royal Arms are disappearing from our 
churches may be gauged by the fact that of eighty-seven churches in 
North Bucks known to the writer twenty-one only now possess them. 
When first put up they displaced the rood and attendant images on 
the roof-loft ; the commonest position is now over the chancel arch. 
In Norwich Cathedral they are over the screen, France and England 
quarterly, with, as supporters, two antelopes. These were the arms of 
Henry VI., but cannot have been put up in the cathedral during his 
reign, as the earliest known are those of Edward VI., and during the 
reign of Mary the removal of the Royal Arms from the churches was 
ordered by Cardinal Pole. In Himbleton Church (Worcester) on the 
wall over the east window was discovered a few years ago, after the 
removal of much whitewash, the Elizabethan Arms asa fresco, France 
and England quarterly, with lion and dragon as supporters. Since the 
accession of James I. the well-known lion and unicorn have been the 
constant supporters of the Royal escutcheon. In 1637 the Episcopal 
Commissioners reported on the shocking condition of things at All 
Saints Church, Northampton. One offence was: “The crosse which 
was upon the east end of the chancell is broken down, and instead 
thereof the townes arms are sette up, as if it were the townes church 
and not Christ’s.” This action seems an anticipation of what 
occurred a few years later. 

We may fairly suppose that after the successful rebellion against 
Charles I. the Royal Arms would not be allowed to remain in 
churches ; nevertheless, a specimen here and there escaped destruc- 
tion and survives to this day. In 1651 the ‘‘ Commonwealth Arms ” 
were set up, to be very promptly taken down at the Restoration ; so 
promptly, indeed, in London, that Pepys records in his Diary 
(April 22, 1660) “how the King’s Arms are every day set up in 
houses and churches,” almost before the Restoration was decided 
on, and to the intense disgust of what Pepys calls the “ fanatiques.” 
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The Arms of Charles II. are not uncommon. In Market Har- 
borough Church they are placed over the tower arch, are executed in 
plaster, and dated 1660 ; in Milton Keynes, co. Bucks, they are 
well carved, properly tinctured, and placed over the north door in 
the nave. In Grafton Flyford Church, co. Worcester, the arms are 
hung in the tower, and are interesting from the fact that they bear 
the date 1687, with the initials C. R. (King Charles), whereas 
James II. was reigning—a change of monarchs apparently either 
unknown to the Grafton folk or to the painter of the arms. 

In 1707, when the union with Scotland was effected, the Royal 
Arms were altered in their arrangement. Few specimens of this 
style exist, as at the death of Queen Anne another change was 
rendered necessary. In the Priory Church of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, the arms as arranged in 1707 are or were hung on the south 
pier of the choir arch and bear the initials A.R., and over the frame 
is placed a gilt skull and cross-bones surmounted by the crown ; the 
whole is subscribed with the motto “Semper eadem.” The same 
emblazonment is to be seen in the east window, or rather the 
window over the altar, as the church is built north and south, at St. 
Edmund King and Martyr, Lombard Street, and on the pedestal of 
Queen Anne’s statue in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; also massively and 
elaborately carved in oak, but undated, at Bletchley, Bucks. 

Georgian and modern arms are quite common and not invariably 
correctly depicted. At Stoke Goldington the arms hang in the 
tower, are inscribed W.R. 1830, and have the second quarter “or, 
semée of hearts gu.” At Olney they hang in the porch, are dated 
1808, with the initials V.R.! In many London churches the Royal 
Arms are placed over the altar or on glass in the east window; in 
others the arms are, as it were, made part and parcel of the buildings 
by being displayed in plaster, or carved in stone outside. They can 
be seen in this manner over the portico of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square, and in the pediment over the north entrance to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. St. Nicholas, Worcester, built in 1728, has the 
arms on the tower over the chief entrance, the west door. The 
church at Gayhurst, Bucks, was built in 1728. Over the chancel 
arch are the Royal Arms—an absolutely unique specimen. Evidently 
solidly carved, and of good material, they were originally of the 
Stuart period, most probably Charles II. Perhaps brought from 
elsewhere as too good to waste, they were altered into “ Georgian” 
by the simple expedient of erasing or expunging the fourth grand 
quarter, and painting in “gu, a horse courant ar.” The result is first 
qvarter France and England quarterly ; second, Scotland ; third, 
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Ireland; and fourth, as above! A /out-ensemble unknown to 
armorists. 

“ Hedge-Priest,” writing in the Church Times, 1894, says: “.. . 
But I do think it a pity to sweep these arms away in the wholesale 
manner common at the present day, because not only are they often 
very interesting, but they also teach a lesson which some of us 
would do well to learn. I know of one church in East Anglia where 
the arms were fixed up just before the martyrdom of King 
Charles, . . . down they also had to come to be replaced by those 
of the Commonwealth. The board which carried those of royalty 
was handy, however, and the parish authorities may have thought a 
better time would one day come. So the insignia of the Common- 
wealth were daubed on the back of those of King Charles, handy for 
the Restoration when it should please God to send it, the board was 
simply clapped round with its back to the front, and to this day its 
double story may be read. . . . In another church an inscription 
appears beneath the shield as follows: ‘Those whom God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.’ How about dismember- 
ment of the Empire and Home Rule? . . . if my theory be correct, 
isn’t it a pity to chop up these battered boards and crumbling 
carvings into kindling? Our villagers don’t know what these legends 
mean, common though they are ; but they might be told, and some- 
times—yes ! sometimes they ask . . .” 

Parson Yorick told Mr. Walter Shandy that, excepting politics, 
there was nothing the clergy knew so little of as heraldry ; and that 
he (Mr. Shandy) might safely go in his coach to the visitation, in 
spite of the unfortunate fact that the vehicle was adorned with a 
bend-sinister instead of a bend (dexter) in the Shandy arms by the 
coach-painter’s error. Notwithstanding Yorick’s dictum, it must not 
be assumed that the clergy know less of this subject than the general 
public ; on the contrary, as a body the clergy know more, but 
clerical ignorance or imperfect knowledge is more conspicuous, as 
churches being places of public resort and containing more armory 
than other places, errors are more manifest, as anyone can satisfy 
himself who is in the habit of visiting many churches. 

In Stonesfield (where the slate comes from) Church, Oxfordshire, 
the east window has the impaled arms of the bishop and diocese; the 
glass evidently having been removed for repair has been replaced 
wrong-side in, and exhibits the bishop’s personal arms on the dexter 
side, with the ox /ooking to the sinister. At Clifton Reynes, Bucks, 
a similar error is shown in a clerestory window, a canton being 
sinister; several instances of the same arms exist in the church which 
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render the stained-glass mistake all the more prominent. In the east 
window of the little isolated church at Tattenhoe the arms of New 
College are placed upside down. On the paten at Inkberrow, given 
to the church by Thomas Hunt in 1665, are the arms of the donor 
quartering those of his wife, instead of impaling them. In Hard- 
mead chancel, Bucks, is a mural monument to a young bachelor, 
with the impaled arms of his father. In Aston Somerville, 
Gloucester, churchyard is the elaborate and expensive marble altar 
tomb of a late rector, who died at an advanced age, a bachelor. 
This tomb is decorated with the impaled shield of his father, 
evidently copied from a mural tablet in the church, and, of course, 
to those with armorial knowledge, indicates that the worthy 
ecclesiastic married his mother! In Buckingham Church is a mural 
tablet to a single lady ; the arms are, as is right, on a lozenge, but 
over the lozenge is a crest, an accessory not used by ladies. This 
heraldic error justified Parson Yorick’s opinion as to clerical 
ignorance, as the tablet is inscribed to the daughter of a clergyman, 
and was put up by a friend who was also in holy orders. The 
above instances are selected from many known to the writer. It is 
noticeable that only one, viz. that on the paten, is of a date anterior 
to the last Herald’s visitation. 

A recent writer contends that even those who pretend contempt 
for armorial distinction will, or ought to, concede that if arms are 
borne at all, they should be used according to the laws of arms. 
The authorities and the authority both exist, just as they did in the 
Middle Ages, and occasionally, but all too rarely, the public is 
reminded of their continued legal existence. 

Cardinal Vaughan obtained a grant of arms for the see of West- 
minster from his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. The Papal decree, dated 
June 30, 1894, states that the Cardinal asked for the arms used 
anciently by “the Catholic Archbishops of Canterbury,” and he was 
allowed to adopt the arms which are, of course, still used by the 
Primate of All England. One change was made, the field was 
altered from azure to gules. 

Perhaps a generally diffused, even if slight, knowledge of armory 
might lead to some abatement of existing unwarranted use. The 
consciousness of having neighbours with ability to detect armorial 
errors, will probably chasten the cheek of the man who now pre- 
sumes on the common ignorance to arrogate to himself heraldic 
insignia to which he knows he has no right. 

WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 
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HOUGH the nineteenth century is fast hastening to its close, 
and the sunset of its eventful day has long since cast its 
shadows over rural England, there are yet many regions where, for 
any changes that the age has effected in them, the hand of Time 
might be put back for several generations. It is thus with that 
section of the Sussex sea-board which lies within cannon shot of the 
Spithead and the Solent, a locality as “remote, unfriended, melan- 
choly, slow,” as we could wish to find in a day’s march through the 
county. “Take, as a typical specimen of this locality, the ancient 
village of Bosham situated at a distance of three miles and a half 
westward of Chichester, on the line between Portsmouth and 
Brighton. At first sight, the quaint, old-fashioned, red-tiled cottages, 
the low-lying muddy shore, the quay, and the boat-houses con- 
structed on piles driven deep into the water, the wave-worn fishing 
smacks and boats, would almost make a stranger imagine that he 
had been transported to some fishing village on the coast of Holland. 
The marshes and groves round about serve to heighten the impres- 
sion. Bosham is no place of modern growth, as a general view of it 
suffices to show, and one has only to disinter the dusty chronicles of 
past ages to receive abundant confirmation of the fact. It is to the 
veracious pages contained in the works of Mr. Mark Antony Lower, 
the historian of Sussex, and of Mr. Charles leet, who has worthily 
trodden in his steps, that he who desires to acquaint himself with 
the historic interest which attaches to nooks and corners of this 
sequestered village must turn. These, it is quite true, are not of 
momentous importance to the mass of readers; but to the inquirer, 
to him who reads with a desire to fling himself back into past times, 
and to surround himself with “their very form and pressure” they 
are all important. 

We have already intimated that Bosham is a veritable Sleepy 
Hollow. As Carlyle said of the chapel in which he heard John 
Sterling preach, in almost all directions you might have fired a musket 
and hit no life. The Boshamites, it has been said—and the assertion 
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is probably true enough—constitute a distinct and isolated race, dwell- 
ing alone, like the Hebrew people of old, and having little or no 
dealings with their immediate neighbours. Very interesting, therefore, 
itis to fancy, as one saunters leisurely round this old-world village, 
that the manes of a thousand departed villagers hover over the spot, 
bidding the motley, dingy multitude of benighted Cockneys to give it a 
wide berth, and even whispering a gentle Cave in the ears of Old Father 
Time, lest he should presume in the confidence of advancing age to 
roll his scythe too hastily across their ancient haunts. For the chief 
interest in Bosham, pronounced as if spelt Bozzam and not Bosh-am, 
is archaic—indeed very archaic. Some eighteen centuries or more ago, 
or to be more exact, about the year 43, Anno Domini, when Regnum 
or Chichester had just risen into importance, the Roman Emperor 
Vespasian fixed his camp on the left bank of Chichester Harbour or 
Bosham Creek. A spot called “ The Old Park” has been identified 
as Roman by the remnants of earthworks. Hence the tradition 
that Vespasian had a palace here is not so unlikely as at first sight 
it would appear. Traces of what was called the “impluvium” 
became visible during certain excavations projected in 1832, and at 
subsequent dates coins of the reign of Antoninus and quantities 
of Roman bricks, tiles, and mortar have come to light. Antiquaries 
and archeologists are mostly agreed that during the fourth century a 
basilica stood on the site of the present church, and many have pro- 
nounced in favour of the decidedly Roman origin of the bases of the 
columns of the chancel arch of the parish church. What is locally 
called the “ Bulrush Pond” was a reservoir by which Vespasian’s 
palace was supplied with water, and on what is called “ Bull’s 
garden ” a Roman footbath was once discovered. Further traces of 
the presence of the masters of the world in this spot have been 
found in the outlines of what some have considered an amphitheatre, 
and others as a place for burning the dead, in the garden of the 
‘*Swan” inn. Vespasian, it is conjectured, quitted the neighbour- 
hood not a great while before the siege of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, 
and there is no reason to believe that he ever returned. The 
neighbouring city of Chichester was now rapidly growing into 
importance and in all respects was a formidable rival of Bosham. 
During the fourth and fifth centuries after the Christian era the 
Sussex coast was harassed by the periodical visitations of the 
Scandinavian sea-dogs, who, with relentless fury, organised their 
predatory ocean trips. Yet the spot, during what the Arabs, speaking 
of the idolatrous times before Mahomet’s advent, would call “the 
period of darkness,” had become a favourite point of departure for 
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the opposite shores long before Saxon days, seeing that in the map 
which accompanies the manuscript Saxon Chronicle Bosham appears 
among the five places of importance of which Sussex could then 
boast. Sussex, as is well known, was the last portion of England 
which was converted to the Christian religion, and for Bosham is 
claimed the honour of being the first spot in the county where the 
good tidings were preached. The missionary, probably, was Dicul, 
an Irishman or a Scotchman, who, in the time of Aidelwach, King 
of the Saxons, that is about the year 650, visited the spot, and began 
his evangelising labours, the chief result of which was the foundation 
of a religious house, in which, according to Bede, five or six monks 
“lived poorly and served God.” In course of time, however, as the 
establishment increased in size, riches, and importance, the good 
brethren became so wedded to the things of this life as to need what, 
in the language of divines, would be termed “ reclaiming,” of which 
there seemed but little hope. 

There is a spot about two miles down the Bosham creek, at the 
confluence of the currents from opposite directions, called “the Bell 
Hole.” It is really a miniature whirlpool, and on principles of natural 
philosophy, of course, its existence can easily be accounted for. But 
at Bosham such principles do not meet with that ready acceptance 
which they do in more enlightened localities, and legend is held 
sufficient to account for this “ Bell Hole,” as it is called. What, then, 
saith the legend? Even this, that finding the monks of Bosham 
thoroughly incorrigible, and that they were minded to go to the 
dogs, their patron saint, Nicholas by name, determined signally to 
humble them, and stirred up the Danes to visit the monastery. This 
they did, not, it may be presumed, without leaving their mark behind 
them. With fire and sword they sacked the monastery and the 
village, and when they took their departure it was with a very sub- 
stantial token of their foray, the eighth and tenor bell which 
belonged to the church. The monks no sooner became aware of 
this dreadful loss than they ordered the ringers to ring the seven 
remaining bells backwards with might and main, and pouring into 
the church expressed their unfeigned contrition before the high 
altar in deep abasement. St. Nicholas thereupon considerately 
relented. Though he had used the Danes as the instruments of this 
signal humiliation of the monks of Bosham, he determined that the 
rascals should not get off scot-free with their booty. Accordingly, 
the gleeful pirates had no sooner reached the spot, which is now 
known as “the Bell Hole,” than down sank the bell through the 
keel of their boat “ with a gurgling sound,” and yet, marvellous to 
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relate, without leaving any traces of the hole it had made. The 
pirates of course tried their hardest to regain possession of their 
trophy, but without success, and many of them declared that they 
had distinctly heard its tones answering its brethren, or sisters, which- 
ever term is the most correct, in Bosham tower. It is commonly 
reported even now that this antiphony may be heard whenever the 
bells are ringing, a phenomenon which acoustic science will easily 
explain. But some will say, was no attempt ever made by the 
Boshamites to extricate their bell from its muddy bed? We answer 
that there was. At some date very considerably later than the actual 
occurrence, it may be safely assumed, a rumour got abroad that 
twelve pure white oxen, harnessed to a single rope, would be the 
means of dragging the bell up. The experiment was tried, though 
details are not forthcoming ; the bell, miradile dictu, emerged once 
more into the light of day. Alas, however, for the vanity of human 
hopes and efforts! Just as its crest became visible, snap went the 
rope, and down plumped the bell again into the ooze. It was subse- 
quently discovered that one of the oxen employed in the task was 
not quite so white as the riven snow. Close search revealed the 
existence of several black hairs upon its hide. In these delightful 
days of universal scepticism, when a negative criticism remorselessly 
dissects every legend however hoary, we well know what some will 
have to say to such a legend as this. Only let them ventilate their 
scepticism on this point anywhere other than at Bosham. 

We tread upon more certain ground when we assert that King 
Canute had a palace at Bosham, and that there is some reason to 
believe built the present church, as far as it was possible, on the 
site of the basilica. It is difficult to realise that in this palace the 
archers, who with their shafts decided many a battle, were wont 
to feast and carouse, and that its halls often rung with the strings 
of the harper, while amid shouting and singing the red wine cir- 
culated around. Yet there is much to justify us in believing that 
it was even so. Oblivious of the former glory of their village, the 
Boshamites pursue the even tenor of their way, and the village has 
long been such an one— 

Where innocence may wander, safe from foes, 
And contemplation soar on seraph wings. 

At some period subsequent to Canute’s day, the church and the 
manor of Bosham passed into the possession of the See of Canterbury; 
and when Agilnotus was primate, the unprincipled Earl Godwin, it 
is said, who had long regarded bcth with a jealous eye, succeeded in 
acquiring them. Meeting the Archbishop one day, he requested the 
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customary kiss of peace which was then called Jasia. The Artful 
Dodger, cunningly changing a vowel, said in Latin, Da mihi 
Boseam. ‘The Primate amiably complied, whereupon Godwin, with 
a dexterity which a Jesuit might have envied, turned round to his 
followers and bade them be witness that the Primate had given him 
not merely the kiss but the manor, of which he straightway went 
and took possession. Nor did he ever let go of it. The hall, it is 
supposed, occupied the north side of the present churchyard, and 
part of what was once the moat is still to be seen. 

Godwin’s son, as is well known, was that rather feeble creature 
Harold, who has been clothed by some writers with political virtues, 
which, there is only too much reason to believe, he would have been 
among the lasttoclaim forhimself. That this son of a Saxon swineherd 
resided at Bosham in Canute’s palace seems likely enough. Under 
his rule the villagers led a life of coarse enjoyment, unrestrained by the 
presence of the Saxon prior or parish priest who was, if possible, as 
regards intelligence and refinement, little superior to his flock. There 
at Yuletide, when Harold and his retainers kept high festival, the oxen, 
sheep, goats, and deer smoked upon the rough board, and the feast- 
ing was followed by drinking bouts. The outdoor life of Harold and 
his friends, when at Bosham, consisted of cudgel playing, wrestling, 
and chasing the boar. Both ruler and people were happy enough so 
long asthe beer did not run short. A speedy end, however, came to 
much of this when Saxon sway had to give place to Norman sway. 
The year 1066 witnessed the battle of Hastings and the Duke of 
Normandy King of England. On the famous Bayeux tapestry is 
depicted the scene of the ill-fated Harold’s embarkation from Bosham 
for the Norman coast. Whether that remarkable voyage, which the 
guardian of the South Coast then undertook, was really undertaken 
at the request of Edward the Confessor, to tell William Duke of 
Normandy that he had constituted him the heir to the English throne, 
as some have supposed; or whether, as Tennyson’s drama of “Harold” 
has suggested, it was undertaken against Edward’s wishes and in 
order to obtain the release of Harold’s younger brother Wulfnoth; or 
whether while out fishing he was driven by a violent storm on to the 
Norman coast and taken prisoner by William, are pointson which 
eminent historians are even yet at issue, and on which we have 
no opinion to offer either one way or the other. The Bayeux 
tapestry, on one of the friezes, bears the inscription, “ Harold Dux 
Anglorum et sui milites equitant ad Bosham.” There, the King is 
represented with a hawk on his wrist and greyhounds following him, 
embarking for Normandy, and in another as accompanied by knights, 
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entering the church, presumably in order to supplicate the Divine 
favour on his voyage. Whether the church here represented was the 
identical present one is somewhat doubtful, since it is probable that 
there was then more than one. In another frieze, Harold and his 
companions are represented as loth to leave their Sussex friends, 
but are compelled so to do by the messenger who is summon- 
ing them to their ships lying, presumably, in what is now Bosham 
Harbour. To these ships they are accordingly wading, knee-deep, 
holding under their arms their hounds, of whose safety they are 
evidently more solicitous than they are of their own. 

The rare and fitful glimpses which we obtain of Bosham in the 
early twilight of the Norman Conquest reveal the village still as an 
important departure stage for travellers bound to the French and 
Spanish ports. When after the battle of Hastings the compilation 
of Domesday Book was undertaken, that record shows that at the 
time of the survey of Bosham the village was held in demesne. So 
far as its secular position was concerned, Bosham comprised sixty-six 
hides and a half of land, thirty-nine villeins, fifty bordarers, and nine- 
teen ploughs, seventeen ministri, eight mills, two fisheries, and a 
wood. The ecclesiastical temporalities were then held by Osbern, 
Bishop of Exeter, and comprised the church, 112 hides of land, and 
a salt-pan. From the Domesday survey it is also clear that Dicul’s 
monastery was still flourishing, and possibly in other ways Bosham 
was a place of no small consideration in the eyes alike of its residents 
and of its neighbours. 


Between the time of Henry II. and Richard III. the ownership of 
the Bosham soil changed hands several times. In the year 1189 
John Mareschal, who had distinguished himself as one of the most 
determined and bitterest enemies of Thomas 4 Becket, got possession 
of Bosham, and at a very much later date Edward II. granted it to 
the Duke of Norfolk, from whose hands it subsequently passed, 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, into those of the Berkeleys. 

Meanwhile, however, and as far back as the time of Henry I., 
William Warlewaste, the Bishop of Exeter, had obtained a royal 
grant of good lands at Bosham for the foundation, on the south side 
of the present churchyard, of a college for a dean and five secular 
canons. Those were stormy times which immediately followed the 
reigns of Henry I. and Stephen, when this college was young and 
fresh. For the Bishops of Exeter, successively, claimed episcopal 
jurisdiction over the college of Bosham, and their claim was stoutly 
contested by their right reverend brethren of Chichester. It was on 
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this score we find that Bishop Langton of Chichester, who seems 
not to have been altogether such a steward or minister as Paul 
would have approved, went to the length of excommunicating by 
bell, book, and candle his “ dear brother” of Exeter, who retaliated 
in like manner. Bosham chapel, unquestionably, was by its consti 
tution exempt from the jurisdiction of any see. In those times, there 
can. be little doubt that the parish, although as alluvial and flat as it 
is now, was seawards of much wider extent. A great deal of the 
immediate country, which then and long afterwards consisted of 
woodland and pasturage, has been swept away by successive 
encroachments of the tides. At the present time the village is 
bounded on two sides by branches of the estuary known as Bosham 
Creek or Chichester Harbour, and is intersected in many parts 
with sewers and ditches. In fact, the entire locality for miles round 
is one continuous region of creeks and channels, having their proper 
sea-outlet in Chichester Harbour after interminable windings, which 
have been not inaptly compared to the devious paths of the meta- 
physical angels in Milton’s epic, ‘ who found no end in wandering 
mazes lost.” In the long bright days of summer and in the joyous. 
time of returning spring, when the birds of passage return to their 
accustomed haunts here, the naturalist and ornithologist find Bosham 
Harbour an earthly paradise. For it is there that vast flocks of that 
interesting section of the feathered world, the migratory, tarry awhile- 
to give pause to their little wings after the long run from the sprightly, 
plains of France and Italy, and before continuing their journey into, 
the sweet woodlands and hedgerows of inland Sussex. There you 
may sometimes catch a glimpse of species rarely to be met with 
elsewhere, such for example as the osprey, the sandpiper, and the 
ring dotterel, and if the observer shall have trained his ear to catch 
the merry notes of the feathered songsters, he will readily detect, 
among others, the prolonged cry of the titterel, the melancholy note 
of the pee-wit, the tern’s loud scream, and the sea-gull’s scornful laugh, 
The parish church of Bosham, which is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, consists of a tower, nave, and chancel, terminating in an 
apse, and as Sam Weller would have said, “everything correct and 
conformable.” Substantially it is a Saxon structure. Bishop Warle- 
waste, of whom we have spoken, lengthened the choir, or rather 
chancel, and added north and south aisles, and inserted Early English 
windows. At the east end there is a group of five lancets, and at 
the north end of the south aisle there stands the chantry of Fish- 
bourne, which was erected in or about the year 1280. Traces of an 
Easter sepulchre exist on the north wall. Beneath the south aisle 
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is a small crypt, the top of which rises considerably above the floor. 
A recess in the south wall marks what it has always been believed is 
the last resting-place of Herbert de Bosham, who rose to the position 
of secretary to Thomas 4 Becket. He was the only literary character 
whom, so far as can be ascertained, Bosham ever produced. It was 
he who wrote that “ Vita Sancti Thomae,” the very apotheosis of hero- 
worship, which in pre-Reformation days was to be found in every 
monastic scriptorium, and enjoyed so widespread a popularity both in 
the French and English versions, rhyme as well as prose, into which 
it was rendered from the Latin original. Monkish literary circles 
were certainly not critical, otherwise it would pass the understanding 
to conceive how the seven books of such a farrago of windy, tire- 
some, and inflated verbosity could ever have become so popular as 
beyond all question it was. No doubt it was the personal knowledge 
which was so inextricably woven into the rigmarole that rendered it 
so acceptable in the eyes of its readers. Beginning his career as one 
of Becket’s “ eruditi” or household scholars, somewhere about 1162, 
Herbert remained steadfast to him until the end, “ an earnest man,” in 
Carlylean phrase. He was with “this turbulent priest,” as his royal 
master called him, at Montmirail, on January 6, 1169. Others had tried 
to persuade the archbishop, who was beginning to wax faint-hearted 
in the struggle, to give intothe King. Notso the fidus Achates called 
Herbert de Bosham, who, to his intense satisfaction, in response to his 
repeated naggings, heard his master observe, perhaps for the thou- 
sand-and-first time since the beginning of his contest against the 
royal prerogative, “Saving God’s honour and my order.” - Herbert, 
it is recorded, accompanied Becket to the Councils both of Tours 
and of Clarendon, and was one of the venturesome two who stole in 
after him into the King’s hail at so critical a time as the last day of 
the Council of Northampton. Nor did he fear the King’s vengeance 
even when the worst came to the worst. He bearded him at Angers, 
and after Becket’s murder boldly reproved him to his face for the 
share he had taken in harassing him. Herbert died somewhere about 
1186, leaving behind him several expository pieces of no great merit 
on the Psalms and the Pauline Epistles, a pompous homily for 
Thomas's day, and a fulsome glorification of the Primate’s career 
entitled “‘ Actus Meliorum,” most of which enjoyed a popularity, we 
suppose, of a kind in days of ignorant credulity." 

One has only to let one’s eyes wander from the walls to the roof 
to realise how worn it is with the footsteps of forgotten years, and 
how interesting a page it constitutes in the black-lettered book of 


1 See Canon Robertson’s Materials for Life of Becket, Rolls Series, iii. 
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the past. In the chancel one does not fail to notice the stalls of 
the five prebends of Bosham and their misereres, which date from the 
reign of the Seventh Henry. These five prebendaries were of Watton, 
Chidham, Westbourne, Funtington, and Appledram. Near the 
crypt, underneath the floor, on the right side of the chancel arch, in 
a spot marked by a stone painted with a design of the Norse raven 
crest, lies the coffin containing what, it has always been believed, 
was an infant daughter of Canute. A tradition had always existed 
in the village, and had been known to several, in particular Kilwick, 
a former vicar, and Hay, the historian of Chichester, both of whom 
had made a record of it. On August 4, 1865, during the course of 
the restoration of the church under the auspices of the present vicar, 
the Rev. Henry Mitchell, the masons were directed, “in the presence 
of several witnesses,” to sound the spot which tradition had pointed 
out as the site of the child’s grave. They did so, and at once struck 
upon a stone, and, says Mr. Mitchell, “on removing the mould 
which covered it a stone coffin was presented to our delighted gaze. 
The mason on raising the lid, which was firmly fixed to the coffin by 
concrete, broke it in two places, but when it was raised the remains 
of the child, apparently about eight years of age, were distinctly visible, 
though they soon lost their form. The coffin was replaced in its old 
place.”! The coffin was hewn of rude stone, and measured five feet 
in length. The church, we may add, once contained an enormous 
pole, which, it was believed by many, was none other than the staff 
of the famous giant, Sir Bevis, of Southampton, and by others, that 
of St. Christopher, the patron saint of fords, of which not a few 
exist in the village. Others, however, are of opinion that the staff 
was no other than a tall mast presented as a votive offering by some 
ancient mariner in gratitude for his narrow escape from the perils of 
shipwreck. The church tower contains a peal of seven bells, the 
oldest of which dates from the year 1572. The garden of the pre- 
sent vicarage formerly boasted an enormous head, variously con- 
jectured as that of either Trojan, Woden, or St. Christopher. 
This head was removed to the garden of the episcopal palace at 
Chichester, where, we believe, it is still to be seen. 

The parish registers date from the year 1557, and are replete with 
interesting records of one kind and another relating to the “ still life ” of 
Bosham during the last three centuries. We may here just mention 
in passing, that when the plague was raging at Chichester in 1665 
the people of Bosham sent supplies of food and clothing to the 
stricken citizens, and as far as lay in their power contributed to the 

» Sussex Archeological Collections, xviii, -5. 
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alleviation of the terrible misery into which that dire event had plunged 
them. Bosham itself was more favoured than its near neighbour, and 
happily escaped the scourge. There can be little doubt that much 
of the masonry which is to be detected in the farmhouses and 
mills in and around the village was obtained from the old monastic 
buildings at the Dissolution. One structure, in particular, once used 
as a Sunday school, we believe, has a peculiarly monastic appearance 
about it, and boasts a hoary antiquity. The brick and pottery works 
in the village are of only a recent origin, but their celebrity is very 
much more than local. Ona fine clear day the prospect seawards 
of Bosham is eminently pleasing. Far out on the horizon the blue 
waters of the Channel, dotted with craft of various shapes and sizes, 
strike the eye, luring the observer insensibly “to studious musings,” 
as Milton has it. We do not wonder that during the first quarter of 
the present century Bosham and its vicinity were greatly beloved of 
the Colonel Peter Hawkers, the Thomas Sheridans, and other sporting 
characters, and “ gunners,” who were never more at home than when 
scattering fire and slaughter far and near among the feathered tribes. 
Nor can we doubt that there was any spot between Selsey Bill and 
Beachy Head more endeared to the heart of the “ free trader,” of whom 
so many were then to be found in the Sweet Auburns of the South 
Coast. Traditions say that the Bosham members of the fraternity did 
not hesitate to utilise their parish church, its vaults, and even the 
tower, for the storage of contraband merchandise with the connivance 
of the parson, who was often, despite the vigilance of the revenue 
officers, rewarded for his services by finding a keg of rum, hollands, 
or brandy left mysteriously during the night at the vicarage door. 
In those days, though the population was little in excess of a 
thousand, every other Boshamite was a smuggler and a thorough- 
going disciple of Peel and Cobden, loyal to the letter if not to the 
spirit of those principles with which their names are so inseparably 
connected. The exploits of some of the more incorrigible of these 
desperadoes continued to be cherished in local memories long after 
they had their day and ceased to be. 

Pleasant it is on a fine day in early spring to wander about the 
sequestered lanes of Bosham and to note the daffodils and primroses 
peering forth from the hedgerows after their protracted winter 
slumbers and the modest buds shyly welcoming the orb of day. Or 
one may saunter on the quay among nets, smacks, and oars, watching 
the fisher folk, and those that go down to the sea in ships and have 
their business in great waters. Here, too, one may linger with profit 
during the bright, sunny hours of the afternoon, book in hand, diving 
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deep into the chequered record of Bosham’s past, or contemplating 
the distant ocean with its ever-twinkling smile until nightfall draws 
on apace, and one by one the sentinel stars set their watch in the broad 
expanse of the heavens, liberating the villagers from the labours of 
the day and making the stranger within their gates profoundly 
thankful for “the harvests of a quiet eye” which at his leisure he 
has been enabled to reap. 

Lindfield is as interesting a type of a Sussex inland village as 
Bosham is of a Sussex seaboard village, although they twain are 
separated by a distance considerably in excess of forty miles. From 
Hayward’s Heath, the nearest post town, Lindfield is reckoned as 
lying a little under a mile, and surrounded by a wealth of green- 
wood which, centuries since, formed part of a vast forest inhabited 
by our painted, half-clad ancestors. The aspect of this village is 
one that is pre-eminently pleasing. It is just such a one as the 
practised eye and the cunning hand of Crome or Constable would 
have delighted in transferring to canvas. Assuredly Robertson 
of Brighton, who knew it well, was not exaggerating when he said 
that Lindfield was a village where he had “strongly felt the beauty 
and power of English country scenery and life to calm, if not 
to purify, the hearts of those whose lives are habitually subjected to 
town influences.”! It is the very ideal of a sunlit, dreamy region 
where the gardens are kept as South Downers alone know how 
to keep them; and where breezy hills, well-stocked orchards, and 
fat broad lands on either hand display themselves to view. The 
seats which are dispersed over the wide, open space, over which the 
lazy sheep browse at will undisturbed, and known as Lindfield Com- 
mon, might tempt the pedestrian to linger awhile, especially on a 
hot day, in their agreeable company. But if he be proof against 
the temptation he will continue his pilgrimage past the wide, glassy 
pool, or rather pond, beloved of ducks on his left, the gentle 
“ quack,” “ quack ” of the ducks aforesaid falling not unpleasantly on 
the ear. With Lindfield it is the same as with Bosham. A visit to 
this sequestered spot is like going back into bygone days. The 
village still retains the very moderate dimensions and the quiet air 
of one that has been little, if at all, disturbed by the onward march 
of time. It differs, however, vastly from Bosham, in being essen- 
tially what one may term a purely democratic village, that is to say, 
it owes nothing whatever to aristocratic patronage. It were easy 
to name other South Down villages which have been caught up by 
those grim and mighty twin genii, Coal and Steam, at the magic 

1 Life and Letters, ed. Rev. Stopford Brooke, i. 351. 
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instigation, as powerful as that of Aladdin’s lamp, of modern com- 
merce and of modern manufactures. They have, in consequence, 
grown. into huge, bustling, noisy towns. When, however, the 
stranger first sets foot in Lindfield he can still feel that he is not 
entering a place which dates only from the day before yesterday. 
The main thoroughfare, rather pompously designated the High 
Street, carries the mind back at one leap clear into the days of the 
later Georges. As you leisurely ascend the gentle eminence on 
which the main portion of the village is perched, you pause prepara- 
tory to entering the church passage embowered in trees on the right. 
You note with pleasure that the Vicar has not been slow to follow 
the excellent precedent set by so many other Sussex parsons of leay- 
ing the church open for inspection during stated hours, a privilege 
for which one of antiquarian bent is grateful. You find that this 
fane, which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist and is built in the 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles, can boast a respectable antiquity. 
Its oak shingle steeple contains a melodious peal of eight bells, and 
its vestry a parish register which begins in the year that Queen Bess 
ascended the throne. Good specimens of stained glass are not wanting, 
and an elegant baptistery displaying various rich carvings has recently 
been erected by the Messrs. Otter as a memorial of their mother, widow 
of the well-known Archdeacon Otter, a former resident in the village, 
and one whose praise is in all the churches of Sussex. Leaving the 
church and threading the circuitous, trimly-kept God’s acre where so 
many of the forefathers of the village are sleeping well their last long, 
long sleep after life’s fitful fever, you turn out again into the high road to 
London. One cannot refrain from bestowing a respectful glance back- 
wards at the three inns, in close proximity to each other, with their 
signboards projecting very prominently across the High Street. One 
sighs involuntarily as one thinks of the manifold changes this trio, 
the “ Red Lion,” the “ Bent Arms,” and the “ Tiger,” have been per- 
mitted to witness andtosurvive. Their desolation is strongly sugges- 
tive of that of the halls of Balchutha in Macpherson’s Ossian. During 
the palmy days of stage-coach travelling, the “machines” used toclatter 
merrily through this very High Street, and to draw up in a spanking 
style before the doors of these very inns which now seem dejectedly 
to hang their heads and to utter in unison a mournful “ Ichabod.” 
Haply repressing a host of pleasant coaching memories, the pilgrim 
passes on and speedily begins a gentle descent, a fine view bursting 
upon his gaze as he does so. What appears is really a portion of the 
heart of the ancient Sussex Weald, what the Romans knew as 
the forest of Anderida. The girth and stature of the oak trees 
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which grow hereabouts are specially noticeable, and as Mr. 
Charles Fleet, an eminent Sussex antiquary, truly says, “it is an 
oak country.” Mr. Fleet is right, for so it is. You might travel 
very far afield and not meet with such oaks as those which Lindfield 
and its immediate vicinity are able to show. On the right-hand 
side, at the foot of the hill, and about a mile north-east. of the 
church, one crosses a modest bridge spanning the Ouse, which the 
Sussex historians tell us was once upon a time actually navigable as 
far as this point. Keeping in the direction of Horsted Keynes, one 
soon passes the gates of Pax Hill Park, a fine specimen of Jacobean 
architecture dating from 1622, and added to by successive tenants. 
The mansion is surrounded by umbrageous trees, and a park of some 
eighty acres in extent, one which certainly takes no mean place among 
the serried parks of which Sussex can boast. If the pilgrim shall elect 
to return the same way he came and saunters round the pathway 
which lies at the rear of the church, he will be struck, we will guar- 
antee, with the pronounced antique character of the dwelling-houses., 
They are quite a study in the later Tudor and earlier Jacobean 
domestic architecture. One of these dwellings, hard by the church, 
called “‘ Kenwards,” was the residence, during the Commonwealth, of 
a certain Major Challoner, who, it is recorded, between the years 
1655 and 1659 forged the bands of wedlock for scores of couples in 
Lindfield and its vicinity. The Puritans were strong in the village 
as long as the Protectorate lasted. Nonconformity indeed has always 
flourished at Lindfield, and its handsome Congregational church lends 
additional dignity to the rather straggling High Street. Excellent 
types of the substantially-built dwelling-houses of other days meet 
you at almost every turn, and the quaint names, which in some in- 
stances are inscribed upon the gateways, only make the archaic 
flavour of the spot all the keener. At one pause in your walk you 
may meet with “ The Welkin,” and you are set wondering why the 
place got its name, and what it signifies. At another turn. you 
stumble against “ Bedales,” and at once you begin to ponder its 
meaning, without arriving at any very satisfactory solution. Anon 
come “ Buckshalls,” and “Summerhill,” and “Sunte,” and how 
many more! The Lindfieldites, you will not fail to observe, con- 
trive to keep their gardens remarkably neat and trim, and at the 
appointed season, as is meet and right, they hold their horticultural 
show, a model of what such displays ought to be. Then, moreover, 
two cattle fairs are annually held at Lindfield, that are invariably 
attended by a large concourse of other than merely local and Sussex 
folk. 
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It is now more than sixty years since that this pleasant village 
was selected as a suitable “ pitch” for the purpose of giving what is 
known as the Allotment system a fair trial. With this benevolent 
scheme three persons of some importance in their day were intimately 
associated. One was the amiable and philanthropic Quaker, Joseph 
Allen, and the others were John Smith, the Parliamentary represen- 
tative for the county of Buckingham, and the then Ear] of Chichester. 
The sale of two farms in the village having been effected, and the 
homesteads demolished, three blocks of cottages, with an acre or 
two of land in the rear, were erected on their sites. For these 
cottages suitable tenants were soon procured, at a rent of three 
shillings a week for the first set, half a crown for the second, and two 
shillings for the third. Allen, who was the original projector of this 
beneficent scheme, died in 1843, not however before he had 
had the satisfaction of seeing that his enterprise had been brought 
to a tolerably successful issue. Mr. Charles Fleet, who has devoted 
some considerable amount of space to an account of this commend- 
able experiment in the pages of his extremely interesting book 
entitled “Glimpses of our Sussex Ancestors,” asserts that as a 
result, “one man and his family had above £80 in three years, and 
became a tenant of the colony, and from that time forward he ceased 
to be a pauper. Others followed, for there was a comfortable 
home and land to be had for a mere trifle.” Locally the allotments 
earned the sodbriguets of “The Colony” and “ America.” As the 
tenants had in most cases large families, a school for their instruction 
in the “Three Rs” soon became desirable. A school was therefore 
erected, and succeeded in holding its own until as usual it was 
swamped by the establishment of a School Board some thirteen 
years ago. The population of Lindfield is estimated at over a 
thousand inhabitants and is stillon theincrease. None but the most 
pessimistic can deny that on the score of material prosperity the 
villagers have progressed greatly since the first quarter of the present 
century, when Allen and his like-minded colleagues buckled them- 
selves to the somewhat formidable task of improving as far as lay 
in their power their degraded condition. 

But it is getting towards evening and the day is far spent. The 
summer twilight is falling gently over the landscape, and the departing 
skirts of the King of Day are trailing silently across the confines of 
the western sky. The villagers are returning home after the toils of 
husbandry. The birds are nestling in the thick umbrageous walls 
of the green hedgerows where their downy nests repose. The 
twinkling glow-worm is occasionally visible on the grass-grown foot- 
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path, and ever and anon the blinking bat flits across the road. Every 
zephyr seems loaded with soothing perfume, and to breathe its 
balmy store. Even the fields seem to teem with incense and to 
bear upwards, to borrow the quaint conceit of a modern poet, the 
sacrifice of Nature’s evening Prayer. 

W. C. SYDNEY. 
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SOME CORRESPONDENTS OF 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


N the parish of Fulham, in that part of it which is now dignified 
by the name of West Kensington, there is a road which one 
familiar with its history might imagine to be haunted by the ghost 
of many a distinguished man. For this rambling collection of 
sordid shops, fine old mansions, and spacious gardens transformed 
into building lots, was once the village of North End, the abode of 
Cipriani, and Bartolozzi ; of Tonson the bookseller and Foote the 
dramatist, and in recent days of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, who thus 
added a new interest to the house he occupied, which had once 
been the dwelling-place of Samuel Richardson, the novelist. The 
same walls that witnessed the creation of “The Legend of The 
Briar Rose,” one of the most typical illustrations of a certain phase 
of nineteenth century thought, watched that of “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
no less typical in its own way of the century that had gone before ; 
and the same hospitable doors that had opened toadmit Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Young, welcomed in after years William Morris and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 

Within the sixteen years of Richardson’s residence here (1738- 
1754) all his three novels were composed ; it was the period of his 
greatest fame, and also the period for which, from the correspon- 
dence published by Mrs. Barbauld in 1804, and the unpublished 
letters in the Forster Collection at South Kensington, we have most 
information concerning him. His life was singularly uneventful, 
and the letters can scarcely be termed exciting, yet they possess a 
good deal of mild interest, and enable us to reconstruct his sur- 
roundings with some accuracy. His novels brought him many 
friends, with some of whom, such as Lady Bradshaigh and Eusebius 
Sylvester, an attorney of Warwick, he corresponded long before 
they became personally known to him. Others, who lived nearer, 
were his constant visitors, and only continued in writing the discus- 
sions on points raised during those long confabulations “in the 
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grotto at North End,” so often referred to in the course of the 
correspondence. 

This grotto, or summer-house, has long since disappeared, but 
a sketch of it by Miss Highmore is reproduced in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
edition of the correspondence. Miss Highmore’s artistic talent was 
hereditary ; her father was a well known portrait painter, and the 
pictures of Richardson in Stationers’ Hall and the National Gallery 
are by his brush. And both he and his daughter seem to have 
added some literary to much artistic talent. The former was a con- 
stant contributor to the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and though the 
latter published very little, there are, among Richardson’s unpub- 
lished correspondence, several copies of verse signed with her name. 
And both, as befitted intimate friends of the novelist, were enthu- 
siastic admirers of his books. “We none of us,” writes Miss High- 
more of “Clarissa Harlowe,” “could read aloud the affecting scenes 
we met with ; but each read to ourselves, and in separate apartments 
wept.” This was no singular tribute to the pathetic power of the 
story, for the letters are full of similar testimonies. But Susannah 
Highmore was doubtless possessed of an unusual degree of “sensi- 
bility ” (to use the word in the sense accepted at that time). All her 
letters bear the mark of deep feeling ; she must have been a charm- 
ing, sensitive and impressionable girl, of strong affection, and quick 
susceptibility. Her undoubted “ preciosity ” seems in no degree to 
have diminished her attractiveness, for as we learn from Richardson, 
she had many admirers. ‘That careless girl,” he writes, ‘ who has 
so often set the hearts of young fellows on fire, and warmed herself 
by it, the other day set herself in a blaze with her torturing curling- 
irons.” Nevertheless, the course of her true love was not destined 
to run smooth, and ten painful years elapsed before she was married 
to the man of her choice. 

It was perhaps at Richardson’s house that she first met John 
Duncombe, then an undergraduate of Cambridge. Healso came ofa 
literary family ; his father had had the temerity to attack the “ Beggars’ 
Opera,” and had tried his luck as a playwright in a tragedy called 
“Lucius Junius Brutus.” We catch a glimpse of him in the correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Delany, who, describing a call on Miss Mulso (afterwards 
Mrs. Chapone) writes : ‘‘ Miss Prescott and her lover were there, and 
a Mr. Duncombe, an oldish thin man, who seems to be well 
acquainted with men of genius, and had the air of an author.” John 
Duncombe’s literary career was more brilliant than that of his father, 
for, while still a young man, he made a hit with his “ Feminiad,” a 
curiously chivalrou composition written in defence of learned 
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ladies, and appropriately addressed to Richardson, the great patron 
of feminine ability. 
“Shall lordly man,” it begins, 

Shall lordly man, the theme of every lay, 
Usurp the muse’s tributary bay ; 
In kingly state on Pindus’ summit sit, 
Tyrant of verse, and arbiter of wit ? 
By Salic law the female right deny, 
And view their genius with regardless eye? 
Justice forbid ! and every muse inspire 
To sing the glories of a sister quire ! 


To these weak strains, O thou, the sex’s friend 
And constant patron, Richardson, attend ! 
Thou who so oft with pleased but anxious care 
Hast watched the dawning genius of the fair, 
With wonted smiles wilt hear thy friend display 
The various graces of the female lay ; 

Studious from folly’s yoke their mind to free, 
And aid the generous cause espoused by thee. 

After this somewhat patronising introduction Mr. Duncombe 
proceeds to put the case for women writers, his arguments being 
supported by illustrious examples under feigned names. Among these 
are Eliza (Miss Carter, the translator of Epictetus), Delia(Miss Mulso), 
and Eugenia (Miss Highmore), who with lovely mien 


appears 
The Muses’ pupil from her earliest years ; 
Improving tasks her peaceful hours beguile, 
The sister arts on all her labours smile, 
And while the nine their votary inspire, 
One dips the pencil and one strings the lyre. 


It was perhaps this vigorous championship of her sex that con- 
firmed Miss Highmore’s devotion to her lover ; but their attachment 
had begun as early as 1751, in which year we find Richardson 
writing to the lady, and gently rallying her on her secret. “ Pray 
tell the young lady you hint at,” he writes, “that I was, and always 
shall be, glad to see the certain gentleman ; and that I was also glad 
to see the certain spring she gave from the window she chose 
(against my advice) to sit in, to the chair in the middle of the room, 
and the change of countenance on seeing a certain gentleman 
coming to my house, although, as she now owns, she expected to see 
him. ... Pray let that lady know that I have much more 
apprehension for that gentleman’s heart than I have for hers. I 
know this will please her pride, and yet I could infer much from her 
solicitude to have me think that she has not more favour for the 
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gentleman than she owned to me.” Other letters follow, containing 
admonitions to prudence and shy allusions to Mr. Duncombe’s visits 
to North End; one or two of these leading one to think that Miss 
Highmore’s heart was more deeply engaged than that of her lover, 
or at least that there was a temporary infidelity on his part. There 
are allusions to a river party at Richmond, at which she was not 
present, and she is evidently piqued at the idea of her lover’s 
enjoyment of any festivity which she could not attend ; she is glad 
to find, she says, that the young gentleman found means to amuse 
himself in her absence ; she withdraws any concern she has bestowed 
on him, since she finds by all accounts that he studied his pleasure 
too much to have felt for any time the uneasiness he pretended to feel 
for her absence when taking leave of her. To this unreasonable 
complaint Richardson addresses a remonstrance, half serious, half 
laughing. ‘So he was to have behaved that his father should have 
taken him to task upon it. And if he had been prevailed upon to 
go to Richmond, he was to have swelled the tide with his tears. He 
was to have run after the fawns in the park, to have told them his 
gentle tale.” 

This allusion to Mr. Duncombe, senior, leads one to think that 
the obstacle in the lovers’ way was parental opposition, and from a 
letter written by Miss Highmore to Hester Mulso we know that the 
pair were not allowed to correspond. Miss Highmore is troubled by 
the addresses of another suitor, and laments “ that my own real and 
true friend, my Philo, is not in town to consult with me in these 
labyrinths, norcan I amuse him with therecital of these transactions ; for 
not a word can be wafted from Lincoln Fields to the banks of the Cam ; 
and the banks of the Cam must be as silent as the fields of Lincoln.” 
This supposition is supported by two curious poems in the Forster 
collection. They are both in the writing of Patty Richardson, the 
second daughter and favourite amanuensis of the novelist ; but the 
authors are John Duncombe and Susannah Highmore, the former of 
whom in an “Ode To Content,” bewails his forced exile to Cambridge. 

What though in Learning’s sacred seats 
Pallas spreads her choicest sweets, 

And in winter’s awful gloom 

Fair friendship cheers the darkened room ? 
In winter’s gloom and summer’s pride 

To him thy smiles are still denied, 


And still in Surrey’s, Cam’s and Hertford’s plain 
He seeks thy pleasing pow’r, but seeks in vain. 


If love and Stella be thy care, 
O hear and grant the shepherd’s prayer ; 
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Near some clear river’s purling tide 

Let all his days as smoothly glide, 

Far above want, of health possest, 

And in Stella truly blest. 

There in an embowering grove, 

They oft at evening hours may rove, 

Together court the tuneful throng, 

Or listen to the woodlark’s song ; 

No harsh restraint shall damp their mutual flame, 
For them shall love and duty be the same. 


Love and duty, however, must have remained irreconcilable, for 
Stella responds in lines of mingled tenderness and admonition : 


Then sacrifice as duty bids, 

And follow where bright virtue leads, 

Merit the smile of fair content, 

By gaining every wished consent ; 

Or never more those hours repeat, 

Spent in tender converse sweet, 

Together wandering through the fields, 

Or where the green arch’d alley yields 

A pleasing shade at scorching noon 

Or chequered light by evening moon ; 

But now these once lov’d walks for ever quit, 
Nor feed remembrance when you should forget. 


Let Corydon to Cam remove, 

Try learning’s power to cure his love ; 
Stella, the force of friendship try, 

To good Palemon’s grotto fly ; 

For all distressed asylum kind, 
Where every sickness of the mind 
Sage Palemon knows how to heal, 
And soothing counsel to reveal, 
Advice in Fancy’s garb arrays, 
Instruction with delight conveys, 
Mends every heart that hears his moral page, 
Adapted well to every state and age. 


It.is possible that to the compliment to Richardson in the last 
verse the preservation of these poems is due ; but copies exist of 
others, on the same subject, exchanged between Miss Highmore and 
Miss Mulso. Aspasia (Miss Mulso) exhorts her friend to find comfort 
for distressed love in the consolations of friendship, and Stella 
replies that though all others should fail, she will still rely on Aspasia’s 
fidelity. But it is satisfactory to know that whatever restrictions 
prevented her happiness were at length removed. The presentation 
to John Duncombe of the united livings of St. Andrew and St. Mary 
Bredman at Canterbury made their union possible, and he and 
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Susannah Highmore were matried-in 1763.' “A similarity of taste 
and love of literature,” says Duncombe’s biographer, “had early 
endeared their companionship ; and a mutual affection was the 
natural consequence, which ensured to them twenty-three years of 
happiness, rather increased than diminished by the hand of time.” 

Miss Highmore, as has been seen, found.a sympathetic confidante 
in Hester Mulso, whose own courtship was equally protracted. She 
was the only daughter of Thomas Mulso, who possessed a small 
estate at Twyford, in Northamptonshire, but she usually spent her 
winters in London, and early became a disciple of Richardson, with 
whom she engaged in a discursive written discussion on the limitations 
of filial duty. She seems, indeed, among all the ladies who gathered 
round the tea-table at North End, to have been the chief favourite. 
She belonged to a higher class of society than her host, who, it has 
been said, drew some of the heroines in his later novels from her ; 
certainly, as regards her profound earnestness and her passion for 
epistolary diffuseness, she had much in common with those ladies. 
But her gifts as a correspondent were not her only accomplishments, 
and her beautiful voice, combined with her facility in the composition 
of mediocre verse, won for her from Thomas Edwards, the author of 
the Canons of Criticism,” the title of “linnet.” With him she 
exchanged several copies of verses ; and as she lived long enough to 
comment rather severely on the morbidity of the sonnets of Bowles 
and Charlotte Smith, she forms an interesting link between one of 
the earliest heralds of the romantic movement in English literature 
and those who exemplified its later development. 

It was in the year 1750, when Hester Mulso was about twenty- 
three years old, that Mrs. Dewes, the sister of Mrs. Delany, wrote to 
Richardson, recommending to his notice a young man called John 
Chapone, who had just come to London to study law. She had 
known his family for many years, for when Mr. Bernard Granville, 
after a short imprisonment consequent on the political changes at 
the accession of George I., had sought a retreat on his estate of 
Buckland, in Gloucestershire, his eldest daughter Mary had formed a 
close friendship with Sarah Kirkham, the daughter of a neighbouring 
clergyman. Much had happened since that time. Mary had become 
the unwilling bride and joyful widow of Alexander Pendarves; she 
had suffered deeply from the desertion of her suitor, Lord Baltimore ; 
finally she had found peace and security in the affection of Patrick 


1 This is the date given in the obituary notice of John Duncombe, Gentie- 
man’s Magazine, \xxxii. ii. 497. The Dict. of Nat. Biography (Art. S, Dun- 
combe) gives 1761. 
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Delany, the Dean of Down, and former friend of Swift; while 
Sarah Kirkham had been for many years the happy wife of John 
Chapone, vicar of Stanton. But neither had forgotten her girlhood’s 
attachment, and Mrs. Delany, being childless, took an interest in the 
sons and daughters of her friend ; all through her correspondence 
there are constant references to “ Brunette,” or Sally Chapone, who 
spent most of her time with her. 

John Chapone, the younger, was warmly welcomed by Richard- 
son’s circle, and Hester Mulso soon seems to have begun to enter- 
tain for him warmer feelings than those of mere friendship. In the 
frankness with which she confessed her attachment she seems to 
have emulated the sincerity of Harriet Byron, for her biographer 
informs us that even before her lover had made any explicit declara- 
tion, she thought it her duty to inform her father of her inclination. 
But prudence and common sense stood in the way. Mr. Mulso was 
not a rich man, and the Chapones were actually impecunious. 
there are allusions in the Richardson correspondence at South Ken- 
sington, showing that the novelist gave them pecuniary help; and 
though John Chapone was a success in his profession, he had diffi- 
culty in finding remunerative employment. Twice he applied with- 
out result for the position of agent to different landowners, and it 
was not till December, 1760, that he was at last able to marry. Even 
then his father seems to have given the pair some assistance, for we 
hear that “ Mr. Muiso, unwilling to protract (sic) the union of two of 
his children so long and so unalterably attached as his daughter to 
Mr. Chapone, and his eldest son to Miss Prescott, arranged his 
affairs so as to admit of their both being married on the same 
day.” 

And here it would be satisfactory to record in one sentence the 
story of a married life as happy as that of Susannah Duncombe. But 
though there seems to be no shiidow of foundation for the statement 
made by Mrs. Barbauld, that the author of “The Letter to a New 
Married Lady ” did not herself have a very cheerful experience of 
matrimony, Hester Chaporie’s long-deferred joy was destined to be 
short-lived. For ten months she enjoyed “ every circumstance of 
happiness that her heart could wish,” then, suddenly, her young 
husband was taken ill, and within a week she wasa widow. “ Fever, 
that parcher up of life’s full ardent spirit,” says her biographer, Cole, 
in the florid style dear to the memoir writers of the early part of the 
nineteenth century, “ attacked his noble frame, when Hymen’s torch 
had not been lighted up for more than ten continuous months ; and 
from the commencement of the parching disease fatality was stamped 
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upon its progress, and analogously in as many days as months as 
had previously revolved since the nuptials, were the hopes of this 
affectionate woman blasted.” 

The shock caused her own serious illness. “I have been very 
near death,” she wrote on her recovery ; ‘and at the time when he 
threatened most, it was the most earnest wish of my heart to meet 
and embrace him.” But she was spared for many years, to become, 
by means of the above-mentioned “ Letter to a New Married Lady,” 
and the “ Letters on the Improvement of the Mind,” one of the 
most potent influences on contemporary feminine education. Yet 
to a modern reader her correspondence with Elizabeth Carter, dating 
from the days of her youthful enthusiasm for Richardson, till both 
were old women, is far more interesting than these dull collections 
of excellent, though somewhat conventional maxims. In her familiar 
letters we catch delightful glimpses of the circle to which she 
belonged. We are present, for instance, at a party at North End, to 
which Mr. Johnson brings poor Miss Williams. ‘I was charmed,” 
says Miss Mulso, “ with his behaviour to her, which was like that of 
a fond father to his daughter.” The young authoress has the 
temerity to challenge the pessimistic theories of the great “ Cham 
of literature,” and wrings from him en admission that he “ believes 
the doctrine of human malevolence, though a true one, is not a 
useful one, and ought not to be pwblished to the world.” With 
equal courage she ventures on an adverse criticism of “Rasselas.” 
“ By this time,” she says, “ I begin to fear you are angry with me, 
and consider me as a strangely presumptuous animal, thus to lift up 
my nothingness against the giant Johnson ; but I think he has built 
too much on the blind superstitious reverence his name exacts from 
the world, and I will not be one of those whom he will laugh at for 
being taken in to admire what he must know is unworthy of him. 
They say he wrote it in three morn‘ 1gs ; but, as the Spectator says, 
‘TI never do excuse faults through haste.’” She shows similar inde- 
pendence of judgment in her disapproval of Dr. Young, the most 
fashionable poet of the day. “ Insteau uf the flowers of language, 
his thoughts are wrapped up in thorns and thistles. I am sure it 
has cost me much toil and pains to untwist them ; and, to say the 
truth, I like them as I do gooseberries, well enough when they are 
picked for me, but not well enough to gather them.” She cannot 
endure Fielding’s stories, as is perhaps natural in a “ daughter” of 
Richardson. “I love the woman but not the book,” she says of 
Amelia, and she thinks that there is a tendency in all the works of 


the great novelist “to soften the deformity of vice by placing charac- 
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ters in an amiable light that are destitute of every virtue except good- 
nature.” 

Mrs. Chapone’s widowed life was uneventful. Her correspondence 
shows that her great sorrow had not interfered with her enjoyment of 
intellectual society, nor blunted her interest in her fellow creatures. 
She became intimate with that well-known blue-stocking, Mrs. 
Montague, with whom she visited Lord Lyttelton at Hagley, and 
made a tour in Scotland. Here she met Robertson, the historian, 
and was disappointed of an interview with David Hume. The 
rigidity of her opinions, and her ardour in their dissemination con- 
sidered, it was perhaps as well that this meeting never took place. 
At another time she was presented to Queen Charlotte, who compli- 
mented her upon her writings, and testified from her own experience 
to their utility in the education of young ladies. When “ Evelina” 
appeared she was charmed with the just and natural picture it pre- 
sented “of the purest and most elegant love.” “Iam fond of Miss 
Burney,” she says, “and delighted with her works. . . . Lord Orville 
and Evelina are lovers after my own heart. Mrs. Montague, entre 
nous, is an ignoramus on this subject, as I have observed on many 
occasions.” And with a reference perhaps to her own experiences 
of nearly forty years before, she adds: “ It is the only subject in the 
world of which I think myself a better judge than either of you.” 

But the overthrow of her youthful happiness, far from leaving her 
bitter or discontented, seems to have had a mellowing and sweeten- 
ing effect on her character. Hester Mulso is sometimes a little 
didactic, a little affected, a little of the prig. Hester Chapone, while 
losing none of the sprightliness of her early days, is more charitable, 
not less sensible or acute, but more liberal and more moderate in her 
expression of opinion. She consoled herself for her domestic soli- 
tude by almost parental devotion to her young relations, especially 
to the niece to whom she addressed the “ Letter to a New Married 
Lady.” The death of this niece, in 1800, threw a last shadow over 
her somewhat sunless life ; her mind failed, and she died in October, 
1801. 

CLARA THOMSON. 
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TRIVIAL RECORDS OF TWO 
CENTURIES AGO. 


N eminent living novelist has said that details are the only 
interesting things in life. Certainly they are the most 
interesting things in the life of the past. How the average people 
of long ago thought and spoke; what they did with themselves ; 
where the commotions of the State touched them, or to what extent 
they left them undisturbed—these are the particularities one burns 
to know from history, and to arrive at which one endures or skips 
decisive battles, fates of kings, and proceedings of Parliaments. 
Our homage is for the heroes, but our interest is with our sembladkes. 
Herein lies the magic of ancient houses, furniture, and gardens. 
The sheer beauty of them is not so appealing as their human 
attractiveness, their suggestions to imagination of other, earlier 
owners, who lived in a world so like, so unlike ours. 

Of all periods the English seventeenth century, teeming with 
every imaginable kind of interest, has handed down the fullest’sheaf 
of contemporary private views, while to name Pepys’s Diary, 
Thomas Ellwood’s autobiography, and Lucy Hutchinson’s Memoirs 
of her husband, is to recall to every reader the most exquisitely 
varied triad of minor monuments any age has bequeathed. From a 
considerable collection of less famous records of that century’s 
byways—some so scarce as to be practically unattainable—the 
following notes have been made of some modes, manners, and 
mannerisms of the time. 

On the assumption that dinner-giving is civilisation’s crowning 
cult, let us first enquire what sort of meal seventeenth century hosts 
set before their friends. Here is an April menu from Codrington’s 
supplement to “ Youth’s Behaviour,” whence it would appear,jthat 
Codrington’s Nonconformist conscience spurned asceticism as a 
Popish idol :— 

‘© A Grand Sallet. 
Green Geese. 
Rosted Veal, rosted with a Pudding in it. 
Spring or Lumber Pie, 
TT2 
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A Tansie. 
Stu’d Rabbits and Tarts, and You may add 
Salmon and Lobsters. 
Prawns and Sparagrass.” 


The courses are less astonishing than the order of their entrances. 
A made dish was called a Capilotado, but the seventeenth century 
was too stalwart a trencherman to give the “ Preheminence” to 
kickshaws. What Howell voluptuously terms “a rich Venison 
Feast” was more to its taste, or something in the shape of a “ Pye” 
to contain a neat’s tongue, a goose, a turkey, woodcocks, and some 
few other “Volatils.””. The modern reader is struck by the Gar- 
gantuan quantities prescribed in such books as May’s “ Accomplisht 
Cook.” ‘To make forcemeat, for example, “ Mince a leg of mutton 
with beef suet . . . make this stuff into as big as Tennis-balls.” 
Everything was on a large scale, and they could not make “ Bolonia” 
sausages without taking “four stone of pork.” 

By the quality of her hash, say housekeepers, is the cook known. 
Here is a seventeenth century recipe for “ high-class ” hash :— 

“4 Good Hash.—Mince raw beef very small, with some suet, 
sweet herbs, pepper, salt, cloves, mace, and almonds blanched. Put 
in whole some nutmeg, and a whole onion or two, and stew it finely 
in a pipkin with some strong broth the space of 2 hours; put a 
dittle claret to it, and serve it on sippets finely carved, with some 
‘grapes or lemon in it also, or barberries, and blow off the fat.” 

Kitchen paper would thus appear to be a modern invention, but 
in other respects the recipe is beyond criticism, and even such a 
-one as Walton would have called too good for any but anglers or 
very honest men. 

The identity between seventeenth century and nineteenth cen- 
tury delicacies is curious. Both periods agree, for instance, as to 
the merits of caviare and anchovies, asparagus-points, clarified 
butter, parmesan grated, soft icing, almond paste, and fonds @arii- 
chauts ; while, like ourselves—when fortunate—and the Caveman, 
the seventeenth “centurion” began dinner with oysters. Robert 
May, having studied in Paris, offers without prejudice ways of 
dressing tortoise, frogs, and snails. His work, by the way, was pub- 
lished during the drooping years, for those whose profession it was 
to serve tables, when “loyalty was a crime,” and in dedicating his 
formularies to Lord Lovelace, Lord Lumley, and other former 
patrons, the dejected artist speaks of his “Bills of Fare for every 
Season—as it was used before Hospitality left this Nation.” 

A considerable part of the culinary knowledge judged indispens- 
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able to the education of ladies who would be accomplished and 
ingenious was of the nature of decoctions half-way between food and 
physic. Hence the large proportion of their time those ministering 
angels spent in the still-room ; it was not only frivolous syrups and 
flimsy jellies they were compounding there, but “‘ Sage-water, which is 
sovereign against Rheums and Collicks, Angelica-water good against 
Infection, Radish-water good ” and so forth. Nothing daunted 
the dear dead women, not even “to distill a Pig good against a 
Consumption.” Culpeper’s “English Physitian” was the leading 
authority, and such manuals as “The Lady’s Delight” and the 
“ Queen’s Closet Opened,” laid the astrologer under contribution. 
In the last-named compilation the recipes, or prescriptions, usually 
end with the breezy injunction, “ and let the sick party daily drink 
of it till he mends.” It is evident that a lowering treatment was not 
universal, since directions for preparing strong broth and even raw 
meat juice occur. Veal tea with oysters, Graves white wine, and the 
yolks of two eggs in it, is recommended, and one imagines that the 
mixture would prove not ungrateful. 

Many medicines were directed against “ the Rage of Teeth,” and 
many against hysterics and hysteria, then described as “the mother.” 
The century was great in “ pils,” likewise in plasters, regarding which 
a male writer gallantly, perhaps gratefully, comments, “ the soft hand 
of the Lady is almost as prevalent as the Plaister itself.” To begin 
a course of medicine was to “enter upon physick,” and an atmo- 
sphere of becoming gravity enveloped the situation. It seems odd, 
by-the-bye, to find the idiom, “ to picke up one’s Crums,” expressing 
recovery from illness, two centuries and a half ago. Of the semi- 
magic applications, such as “ the head of a Jack Hare hard bound 
about the patient’s head,” &c., &c., one finds fewer in the orthodox 
handbooks than historians of manners lead one to expect. Chiefly, 
probably, these superstitious charms occupied the place of the 
experimental or home remedies, for use before the doctor is called 
in, with which latter-day households are familiar. 

Our present confidence in the hygienic value of achange of air is, 
no doubt, largely due to our facilities of transit. Two centuries ago 
people had a poor opinion of the balm of Nature. They were doubt- 
ful whether any of her operations were conducive to the “well” of 
the human frame. A letter-writer of that period warns his corres- 
pondent against going out after “sunsett” when “a thick viscous 
dew falls . . . very prejudiciall to health” ; and from the private 
memoirs of Sir Kenelm Dighy, quoted in Mr. Longueville’s “ Life,” 
we see that he too, broad-minded as he was, shared this general 
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distrust. “The sun setting and a gummy dew beginning to fall,” 
he writes disparagingly. 

Not only de Grammont, but most people, including Colonel 
Hutchinson’s wife, shrank from the prospect of exchanging town for 
country, to them “a sequestered desert place,” “little better than a 
gallows or a grave,” “the most horrible of prisons.” “Not a Walk 
dry enough for a Spanish leather shooe,” writes somebody, circ. 1650, 
lugubriously. Landscape picturesque was not as yet discovered, 
and “rocks and precipices” were only remarked shudderingly as 
forbidding features. Howell’s note on mountain scenery is delight- 
ful. After “crossing and clambering up” the “ Pyreneans,” he 
reports them “not so high and hideous as the Alps.” The farther 
from the metropolis the more repulsive. Mrs. Hutchinson speaks 
of “the north” of England, z.e. Nottinghamshire, as “a formidable 
name among the London ladies,” while as for Scotland, here is 
Howell’s description :— 

“For the Country, I must confess, it is good for those that 
possess it, and too bad for others to be at the charge to conquer it. 
There is great store of Fowl, as foul-houses and foul-trenchers. For 
their Butter and Cheese, I will not meddle withal at this time, nor no 
man else at any time, that loves his life. All the Deer I met with 
was dear Lodgings, dear Horse-meat, and dear Tobacco,” &c. 

It must be supposed that Howell intended “a Satyr.” All the 
same, the preponderance of testimony justifies us in considering the 
seventeenth century moyen homme a town mouse. Herrick’s 
enamelled meads and crystal fountains are conventional Arcadian. 
Herrick himself, of course, expresses an intensely sincere delight in 
the familiarities of Devonshire homestead detail, and Isaak Walton 
was the devotee of Open Air. Another Nature-lover, name unknown, 
must have been one from whom Blount’s “ Academy of Eloquence ” 
(1656) quotes this simile, “Sweet as bean blossoms after rain.” ! 
But three worshippers do not make a sect. Few later seventeenth 
century men carried sensibility to Nature beyond vague tendencies 
towards the descriptive-literary mood of Milton’s lyrics—apt to 
fulfil themselves in a Jdourgeois complacency over any suburban 
“pretty box” where a “Cillibub” could be drunk and a rose 
plucked. 

In Charles II.’s London winter skies were “ fuliginous” enough, 
say Evelyn and others. But what bravery and delights the City con- 
tained! To name the Park, the Exchange, Paris Garden, the plays, 


1 In his Poetic Interpretation of Nature the late Principal Shairp spoke of 
this scent as having been first noted in poetry by Thomson. 
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the ranks of silk-mercers in Cheapside, each house conveniently 
discoverable “ by his Signe,” Westminster with its tomb-shewer, the 
various corféges for ever passing through the streets with sergeants 
and whifflers to keep off the crowd, is to realise the ecstasy of London 
to the contemporary person of quality, and even to the person of 
none, provided he carried atoning money in his purse. 

To have travelled among foreign nations was the hall-mark of every- 
body who would be somebody in Sixteen Hundred and——. As 
a consequence, contemporary literature, from “As You Like It” 
onwards, abounds in skits on affected travellers, the comedies and 
“‘ Characters” of the century furnishing at least a dozen prototypes of 
Mark Twain’s “ Herbert,” who, after a week in Paris, could only 
answer to his name in a French form. But the literary and stage 
ridicule of these “silly passengers,” as Burton called them, has no 
bearing on that genuine enthusiasm for Paris, Venice, Naples, 
Madrid, which so tinctures seventeenth century biography. Travellers’ 
handbooks were not uncommon, and a good deal of attention was 
given to “ Peregrine motion” in the various works that dealt with 
the conduct of life generally. In Osborne’s “Advice to a Son,” 
for instance, one section is entitled “Travel,” and consists of 
twenty-eight rules worthy of a Polonius with a dash of Chesterfield. 
Perhaps this maxim concerning vails is as ignobly wise as any: 
**Where you never mean to return, extend your liberality as you see 
convenient during your aboads; for what you give at parting is 
quite lost.” An equally sane and more uplifting counsel is this 
one from a wholesomer treatise :— 

“ At his ” (the tourist’s) “first comming to any Citie he should 
repaire to the chief Church to offer up his sacrifice of thanks, that hee 
is safely arrived thither, and then some have used to get on the top 
of the highest Steeple, where one may view all the Countrey circum- 
jacent, and so take a Landskip of it.” 

Next door to Osborne’s “‘ Advice to a Son” in the seventeenth 
century bookcase is “The Lady’s New Year’s Gift” (1687), by the 
“Trimmer ” First Marquis of Halifax. The honours of a modern 
separate reprint have not as yet been accorded to this “ Advice to a 
Daughter,” full though it is of notes on femininity as dateless as they 
are caustic. If Jane Austen’s Mr. Bennet had been in a position to 
write a book of admonition for the use of Elizabeth, founded on his 
observation of her younger sisters and their mother, it would have 
been much such a book as Halifax’s. Its irony would hardly have sur- 
passed this epigram upon one type of the foolish female thing—* So 
obsequious to Fashion that she would be ready to be reconciled even 
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to Vertue if she had her Dancing-Master’s Word that it was 
practis’d at Court ;” or this of another—one of the Mary Bennet 
order :— 

“She will fetch such a Compass in Discourse to bring in her 
beloved Self that there can hardly be a better Scene than such a 
Tryal of ridiculous Ingenuity. It is a Pleasure to see her Angle for 
Commendation, and rise dissatisfied with the ill-bred Company if 
they will not bite to observe her. She is so eager to draw Respect, 
that when she faileth she groweth waspish, not considering that it is 
impossible to commit a Rape upon the will.” 

Lord Halifax is severe upon elderly skittishness, warning his 
daughter never to become a girl of fifty “that pretendeth to be 
pulled to a play, and must needs go to Bartholomew-Fair, to look 
after the young Folks, when in reality she onely taketh them for her 
excuse. Such a chearful Old Fool, such an old Butterfly is of all 
Creatures the most ridiculous.” 

From the recently published Savile letters we learn that the 
recipient of all this advice justified the statement Horace Walpole 
quotes, that the advice had been labour in vain. Her son similarly 
cast his pearls of counsel before 47s son, Philip Stanhope ! 

Amusing analects might be made of seventeenth century misogyny. 
Poole’s “ Parnassus” offers parallel passages ingenuously entitled 
‘““Women commended” and “Women discommended.” Of the 
former, “She is wholly made of charm” summarises the case fro 
both prettily and conclusively, while the opening ejaculation of 
the opposed section, ““O God, what a dangerous beast is the 
spirit of a woman!” should more than balance any insidious 
tenderness previously created in the wavering reader. To clinch 
his fortitude there occurs immediately after a genial saying of 
Diogenes on two women in conversation, “See, the Viper and 
the Asp are changing poyson.” 

We are oftener informed as to the recreations wherewith seven- 
teenth century people imped the wings of time than as to the studies 
wherewith they “prevented the sun’s rising,” as ‘The Complete 
Angler ” has it. With Shovel-board for simple bodies, and a pair 
“of virginals” for the gentlefolk, we set the scene of their indoors 
passe-temps hours, but, in the case of the reading minority, which 
were their favourite books? It is astonishing to find to how great 
an extent “learned Sir Philip” dominated the century up to the 
Restoration. The “ Arcadia” was ‘ie English prose classic. ‘The 
reading of it,” says Thomas Blount in his “ Rhetorique,” “ will alone 
make you eloquent and wise,” and in his examples of synecdoche, 
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“TI would willingly make you a Sir Philip Sidney” stands for “an 
eloquent, learned, valiant Gentleman.” 

Among other much quoted from prose works of the time are 
Jasper Mayne’s “ Amorous War,” “La Stratonica,” and “ Heroine” 
—Sidneian and high-flown. A respectable library would further- 
more contain “ Pastor Fido” and “ Hymen’s Preludia.” Through- 
out the century devotional books of all shades of theology sold 
freely, being esteemed “golden keys wherewith to open and shut 
the day and let in night and death’s Cousin-German;” while 
upon the handy shelf of people of position it is safe to imagine 
Selden’s “‘ Titles of Honour” or Herne’s “ Glory of Generosity ”— 
both books of precedence—as well as the year’s ‘“ Ephemeris,” 
side by side with A Kempis and Caussin’s “Holy Court.” Among 
commoner folk “The Practice of Piety,” by Lewis Bailey,: Bishop 
of Bangor, equalled Foxe’s “ Martyrs” in widespread popularity. 

Nowhere does the unscientific and childish side of seventeenth 
century culture appear more markedly than in its attempts at the 
defining of terms, its tables “ of the most usuall hard Words used in 
arts.” In a glossary attached to Hawkins’s ‘“ Youth’s Behaviour” 
the selection appears to be purely fortuitous. It probably represents 
the collected happy thoughts of an amateur lexicographer. Two or 
three, being short, may be quoted :— 

“Arithmetick, the art of numbring, in which famous was Record, 
Wingate, Johnson, Moore, and now Mr. Smart, living in the Poultry. 

“ Appropriation, right to a thing. 

“ Printing, an art invented by John Guttenberge, and being so 
usefull, is still much practised.” 

But those which best convey the tang of the century are too 
verbally expansive for citation. A “definition” of memory, for 
instance, opens with a tradition—not to be too curiously questioned 
—about Julius Czsar’s memory, devotes sixteen lines to the memories 
of Seneca and “Mrs. Mary Whitnot in the county of Kent,” and 
then concludes with a recipe for a memory-strengthener made of 
the brains of hens washed in wine. As a rule, the digressions in 
these word-books run to pious ejaculations or jargon about the Fall. 
Some strange words occur in the “ Youth’s Behaviour” glossary, as 
“lurcate,” “ improperations ” (#.e. taunts), and “blowth.” “ Blowth” 
is, however, still used in the West of England for the blossom of 
trees or shrubs. A curious string of double-barrelled adjectives 
follows, the most vivid being “ Turky-jealous.” In his orthographical 
instructions “Tho. Blount, Gent.” can hardly be said to achieve 
felicitous elegance. Thus :— 
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“NI or NISI, /es#, as Zest such a thing should happen : is without 
an a. MINIMUS, the Zas¢ in quantity. A Herd of Deer, and 
not speld with an a, as heard from (Audio) is.” 

The literary form here seems as inconsiderate as in the schoolboy’s 
“‘of all the animals in this world, the Zoological Gardens is the 
most.” 

Notwithstanding these negligences, Blount’s ‘“ Academy of 
Eloquence ” offers sound guidance towards the formation of a good 
English style. It is interesting to see what were considered faults in 
the gentlemen who wrote “prose and worse” in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. ‘You are not to cast a ring for the perfumed 
moding terms of the time ; as #0 acgutesce, to espouse an interest, to 
cajole, to incommode, to have a pique against.” These terms, adds 
the critic, need not be tabued ; they are only not to be dragged in. 
Foreign words and poetical quotations should be used sparingly by 
him who would write with pith as well as with plenitude. Against 
mere “capricio’s” of wit and “forced vagaries” the aspirant 
is to steel himself as against préciosité, for to be a “curious refiner, 
straining for extraordinary expressions,” is not to aim at a 
mastery of English. There must, says Blount, be variety of words, 
“ but ever so, as the word that comes in lieu puts not the sense in 
hazard to be mistaken.” The only short cut to being effective is to 
be reasonable, and all conceits that transcend the subject upon 
which they are bestowed, and every moment of “labour to be 
delivered of the great burden, Nothing,” are profitless. 

Though he admits “a kind of thrift and saving of words” to be, 
in a general way, desirable, the writer of ‘“‘The Academy of 
Eloquence” does not unreservedly subscribe to brevity being the 
soul of wit. ‘ Few words,” says he, “darken speech,” and again, 
“You are not to put riddles of wit by being too niggardly of your 
words.” ‘Thomas Blount had read Donne, though he had not read 
Mr. George Meredith! Plainness for plain occasions, then, by all 
means, but the seventeenth century student of composition is 
naturally aware there is something strange and admirable in what he 
calls “the ordering and fetch of a master,” of a “ Sir Philip,” as he 
says, of a Robert Louis Stevenson, as we might say. This lustre and 
charm, this brave heat of language, is analysed and illustrated as 
follows :— 

“There is in the best writers oftentimes a vain of style, wherein 
vulgar fancies are exceedingly pleased, and know not wherewith. 
For they admire this most, that there is some excellency in it, and 
yet they themselves suspect it exceeds their admiration. It cannot 
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be if the meaning of the words be obscure and unfamiliar to a man’s 
understanding, the speech so composed should be soaccepted. And 
yet tis possible there may be some extraordinary fancy in ordinary 
words and plain meaning. What plainer meaning than sleep among 
thieves? And verily sleef, life, trust, and thieves are common words ; 
yet it is no common way of speaking to say, Zo trust a sleeping life 
among thieves.” 

Seventeenth century books of the type of Blount’s “ Academy,” 
“ Youth’s Behaviour,” and “ The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence,” 
by Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips, give long lists of “select 
proverbs.” It is curious to see how few saws and maxims have 
disappeared from currency with the passing of two hundred years and 
more. Others, again, have changed their dress, not their minds, as, 
for example, these three: “ Beggars would eat larks if wishes were 
thrushes,” “There is nothing so uncertain as uncertainty,” and 
“ Years know more than books or proverbs” ; also one which occurs 
in Woodward’s “Light to Grammar,” “ He that threatens a starre 
will shoote higher than he that bends to a mole-hill ”—a variant on 
George Herbert’s more enduring form of the same aphorism. Are 
there, on the other hand, nineteenth century equivalents for ‘‘ He 
undertakes to correct the AZagnificat,” “Schools and hospitals are 
the best books that bishops can leave behind them,” and “A dry 
cough is the trumpeter of death”? 

The seventeenth century was given to ring posies, “ cutler’s poetry,” 
and distichs to accompany hair bracelets, fairings, and what not. 
Many of these light conceits of lovers have been reproduced in such 
books as Jones’s “ Finger-Ring Lore,” and in Mr. Arber’s reprints, 
but here is a charming posy which may be new to the modern 


reader :— 
** If you love, my love content you, 


For all love, all faith is meant you.” 


For plebeian circlets jocularity was aimed at, many of the senti- 
ments being too unfettered to be quotable. “Against thou goest I 
will provide another” is a favourable example of the sort of rude jest 
that prevailed. 

F. M. PARSONS. 
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SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


HEN Chaucer copied rhyme and metre, with commendable 

accuracy, from the very keynote of feudal song, the 

“Chanson de Roland,” it could not be denied that England owes to 
France the early dawn of her best lyric poetry. 

The latent fervour of our own romance was kindled by the light- 
hearted minstrels of Provence, who held that to give pleasure was 
the only end and aim of art—it was the Gay Science of the Trou- 
badours ; but it would seem that we got no further than the recogni- 
tion of our debt, for although French literature has steadily advanced, 
and that immortal names have been added to those of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, it cannot fail to be confessed that there are 
many cultivated English readers whose acquaintance with the modern 
poetry of France is very slight indeed. 

To the leaders of successive schools a certain amount of interest 
has doubtless been conceded. The great dramatic poets—the 
Parnassiens, the Pleiad, the Romantics—are known at least by 
name ; there have even been admiring imitators of “ Ballades” and 
“ Triolets,” yet of the work of Théodore de Banville, Hérédia, 
Francois Coppée, what do we know? Who now reads the “ Médi- 
tations” of De Lamartine, or the plaintive murmurs of De Musset? 
The pocte de la jeunesse is quite obsolete. Even Hugo, “ the 
Frenchman of all time,” is known more by his prose—although even 
by that insufficiently—than by his immortal song. 

The wherefore of this neglect, apart from the fact that all poetry 
is for the moment at a discount—“ No one reads poetry nowadays,” 
says Jules Lemaitre—may be attributed in some degree to the intrica- 
cies of a language which has been brought to the highest perfection 
and only imperfectly mastered, in spite of prosody and primers— 
more especially in its autocratic rules of versification, whilst transla- 
tions—even though “the subtle spirit of poetry should be poured 
from one language into another ”—are condemned in advance, and 
the general tone of French literature is misunderstood and 
decried. 
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It might be well, however, to make exception in favour of one 
living Frenchman, whose poetry appeals strongly to our own tastes 
and prejudices ; who has foresworn realism and naturalism, in the 
present meaning of the words, and whose verse, calm, intellectual, 
and refined, if better known, could hardly be neglected. Sully 
Prudhomme has long been recognised in his own country as taking 
a first place in modern literature ; leading a retired and solitary life, 
above everything a scholar, his uneventful days have passed in study 
and reflection ; his whole history is nothing more than the foundation 
of a character, the building up of a brain. 

The Goncourts described his conversation as “intelligent, sub- 
stantial, learned ;” and Gautier very early predicted that he was 
destined to stand in the first rank amongst the poets of the dernitre 
heure, adding, “et son salaire lui sera compté comme Sil Sétait mis a 
Caeuvre des Laurore.” 

A happy inspiration has often led to what is called in France 
“une gloire.” Lamartine was rendered famous by the tender 
melancholy of “Le Lac”; Félix d’Arvers by his one inimitable 
sonnet ; and as the author of the “ Vase Brisé,” Sully Prudhomme 
became in Paris the most favoured and popular of poets. That 
such a designation was not altogether pleasing to himself is possible. 
It is not the most studied or the most striking of his lyrics ; but it 
is more than likely that it became a passport to “Les Solitudes” 
and “La Justice,” and that it formed a stepping-stone to the 
Academy. 

The verses are almost too well known to be quoted, but should 
find a place here since they have been cited as the poet’s charac- 
teristic note, and mirror of his mind, whence a certain sadness 
escapes, as the water-drops escaped, almost imperceptibly, from the 
lightest blow upon the glass. 

Many earlier poets had written tender and graceful metaphors, 
but none so full of simple suggestiveness and delicate crafts- 
manship :— 


A fan struck lightly on the glass 
That held an asphodel ; 

None knew how it had come to pass, 
Nor when the harm befell, 


But all unheeded, day by day, 
The little rift grew wide. 
The water slowly ebbed away, 
The lily drooped and died. 
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There was no sound, and nought to see, 
No outward sign or token ; 

The vase stood firm—but let it be— 
Don’t touch it! tt ts broken. 


So on the heart—how—who can say? 
A blow falls noiselessly ; 

Though none may note the swift decay, 
The flower of love must die. 


The passers by no difference see— 
No word of pain is spoken. 

The heart beats on: but let it be— 
Don’t touch it! it is broken! 


The Parnassiens had already laid stress on the studied arrange- 
ment of words—of harmonies without a discordant note, but they 
were therefore greatly limited and restricted: debarred from that 
which is familiar and humanly interesting, their classic heights were 
icy and unapproachable. But Sully Prudhomme, steering clear of 
extremes, is the true painter of the inner life, unequalled in analysis d 
of feeling; the singer of all that is touching and tender; but half 
hidden, half shadowed, more is felt than is uttered. Even the tragic 
possibilities of love and despair are still, though unmistakably acute, 
reserved—délicieusement votle. 

Something of this delicate art, pervading most of the lyrics, may 
be seen in “A Wish” :— E 





If I could go to him and say— 

‘6 She is all yours—for me to-day 
Love’s dream is o’er. 

Not even friendship moves me —yet 

Take care of her! Let no regret 
Come near her more.” 


5 eee) 





‘‘ Hear me without one jealous sigh, 

Her fancy’s wing but brushed me by. 
She can disdain 

As well I know—it only proves 

That she is sweet to those she loves 
As summer rain.” 





If I could go to him and say— 

** Her smiles are slow, she is not gay, 
Bring her the rose, 

Or bluebells more than roses bring 

For ’tis the smallest offering 

Most kindness shows.” 
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I could live calmly on to see 

That she is prized though not by me, 
But as I will 

I cannot make her happiness, 

That is the great—the sole distress 
She gives me still. 


It is remarkable that this man of extreme sensibility, this 
“ yéveur adorable,” is, above and beyond all, a savant, and is in pos- 
session of a power to render an axiom, a definition, a formula, with 
a precision and accuracy supposed to be the special attribute of 
prose. He even conquers technical terms and brings them into 
harmony; passing from love, doubt, and dreams into the most 
abstruse subjects with astounding ease and felicity. But the learning 
is almost too apparent, and in his long poem “ Le Bonheur,” called 
by himself “ «un véve,” the reflections and conclusions of the meta- 
physician seem almost out of place ; it is a philosophical treatise 
rather than a spiritual love story, and becomes in truth a very 
laborious dream of happiness. 

It is no easy matter to define the limits of poetry, and our author 
has been reproached for overstepping them in “La Justice,” com- 
plicated, moreover, in the form of sonnets ; but his conviction has 
been expressed in his own words—“ that verse is ready to accept al] 
that the poet offers—no less than every sentiment—almost every 
idea ;” and whatever criticism he may have invoked, there is no 
doubt that he has made for himself a distinct place in all cultivated 
minds whose workings he has fathomed by a persistent study of his 
own. He has penetrated more deeply than any other writer into the 
recesses of feeling—understanding, as if by inspiration, every phase 
of emotion. 

The tie between a poet and his readers is not usually so strong. 
We know him as we know our bosom friends, and are pleased and 
grateful that he knows ourselves so well. The serenity which comes 
of science has saved from incurable sadness the greater number of 
his poems—a sadness quite distinct, in every case, from the pre- 
scribed melancholy of the Romantics, but which is rather the extreme 
sensibility of the old patrician races, qualified and governed by the 
restraining rules of common sense. 

There was evidently nothing in Sully’s early life to turn him from 
the land of dreams. His school and college days were only notice: 
able for rare industry, and a sincere desire for instruction. The law 
studies which followed were very shortly laid aside, but they 
strengthened his mind, and furthered his researches into the 
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abstruse and intricate questions which became the chief interest of 
his life. The discovery of a scientific law was the height of his 
ambition, and in the solution of hard mental problems he found the 
most congenial pastime. 

A bonus of 5,000 francs—the Prix Vitet, reserved for those whose 
life and work were certified as equally meritorious—was awarded him 
by the Academy; but being of independent means, and proud 
jusqua ferocite, his first idea was to refuse it. That not being 
possible, the sum was well employed, for to help—to be of service— 
was one of his strongest instincts, although it constantly perplexed 
him to have to choose between the desire to advise, to console, to 
understand, and his inveterate love of solitude. 

He sacrificed as little as he could to the claims of society, and 
when obliged to show himself amongst his friends would often fall 
into an alarming state of abstraction, disguised under the perfect 
courtesy of a man of the world with an appearance of interest, but 
quite capable, as Coquelin, of the Comédie Frangaise, asserts, of 
saying, if you told him of the death of your wife, “And you had 
but that one?” 

Curiously enough, this great reader and thinker was not well 
posted in the literature of the day—never opened a work of imagina- 
tion and hardly ever set foot in a theatre, for which he invented a 
great variety of reasons, the strangest of all being the en¢r’acte; he 
declared that the long suspension of interest, the sudden fall to 
real life, the moving mass of heads, rendered him unhappy, but, in 
all probability, the real explanation was identical with his repeated 
refusals to write a play although strongly urged to do so, it was 
impossible for him to lose his own personality ; to put himself, so to 
speak, in anybody else’s shoes; the dramatic writer must become 
one with each of his creations, and it is the same with the spectator, 
who must throw himself into the characters before him : the situations 
are analogous, and this incomparable analyst believed that he could 
only analyse himself. 

It is not often that a man is found capable of forming a just 
estimate of his own gifts and his own limitations, but Sully Prud- 
homme was conscious of his deficiency in the qualities required to 
make a successful playwright; he in no degree overrated his own 
powers, and his verses, he used to say, were simply—des manires de 
confidence qui veulent le téte-d-téte. 

Neither was he a politician, but to the very core a patriot, and in 
1870, when the war was hardly yet declared, he obtained a post as 
instructor of musketry, turning long meditated theories into effective 
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practice; but the work was too arduous—his health gave way, and he 
was forced to leave the army reluctantly, regretfully—unable to forget 
the one stirring episode of his life. 

The half-sad, half-playful verses written in Paris after the siege, 
are very characteristic, and may well close a brief and happily un- 
finished sketch :— 


THE FLOWERS OF DEATH. 


Whilst men were making war 
The sun made spring, 

And bluebells open where 

a Death spreads his wing. 











In spite of all they hide 
] So close beneath, 
The bright cups flutter wide 
In summer’s breath. 


The pallid lilies keep 
Their constant snow, 
While sanguine rivers steep 
The earth below. 


; The stranger gathers them 

And finds them sweet : 
They bow with bending stem 
; To conquering feet. 


None on this fatal plain 
Where brave hearts lie 
Wear sombre hue and stain 

In memory. 


Bright leaves are still unfurled 
Though our suns set. 

New in an old sad world 
The flowers forget. 


i O flowers that smile to view 

i The tears we shed, 

O flowers of France! you too 
Should mourn our dead. 


C. E, MEETKERKE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“THe SHIP: HER Story.” 


INCE the days of Captain Marryat no one has written so 
vivaciously and breezily concerning sea-life and marine 
adventure as Mr. William Clark Russell, whose apprenticeship to 
the British mercantile marine has served him apparently as well as 
Marryat’s experiences of naval service. Not many years ago, on the 
occasion of the issue of a collected edition of his sea novels, I dwelt 
upon the merits of his tales of adventure, in which I had found solace 
during a slow recovery from influenza. Into no better hands accord- 
ingly could have been trusted the Story of the Ship, which, after 
arresting my attention on its first appearance in a popular magazine, 
has now been published in book form, with abundance of choice and 
finely executed illustrations. Taken in its full significance, “The 
Ship: Her Story,”' to give the book the title it bears, might 
be held to mean the history of England from the close of the wars 
of York and Lancaster. One has only to look at the noble collec- 
tion of Hakluyt’s “ Voyages and Discoveries” to see how far the 
heroism of our sailors is responsible for the establishment of our 
greatness and the foundations of our empire. Mr. Russell’s scheme 
does not include the narration of feats of enterprise or journeys of 
discovery. No trace is there of what is called jingoism, and scarcely 
a trace of pride in that empire of the sea in regard to which English- 
men are entitled to boast. Mr. Russell does not even confine 
himself to British ships. He gives simply a short and superbly 
illustrated account of the manner in which the conquest of the sea 
was effected, and the ancients learned by means of the winged barks 
not only to communicate with the inhabitants of neighbouring coasts 
but to sail between the pillars of Hercules into those strange seas 
supposed to be tenanted with ghosts, monsters, and horrors of every 
imaginable or unimaginable kind. 


1 Chatto & Windus, 
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Mr. CLARK RUSSELL ON SHIPS OF THE PAsT. 


OW wide is Mr. Clark Russell’s scheme is shown in the fact 
that he starts with the first enforced voyage of Noah’s Ark 
as chronicled in the Book of Genesis. Of the most primitive of 
vessels, Mr. Seppings Wright, to whom are due the illustrations, 
gives a beautiful design, more shapely and artistic than any with 
which I am familiar; the earliest designs I possess for pur- 
poses of comparison being those of Bernard Salomon, otherwise 
“Le Petit Bernard,” which appear in the Lyons edition of the 
Vulgate, 1554. Other vessels depicted with which I can claim no 
acquaintance are St. Paul’s ship, a Trireme, and the /Zying Dutch- 
man. A genuine Viking ship which had been in some mysterious 
way preserved and recovered I saw a score of years ago at Christiania. 
It was a less distinguished-looking craft than that now depicted, but 
the absence of mast, sails, and oars, to say nothing of the dragon 
head, makes a considerable difference. Chinese junks, Turkish 
galleys, Genoese carracks, and Portuguese and Barbary feluccas, are 
doubtless depicted from observation, and the ships of Raleigh, Colum- 
bus, and Captain Cook reproduce, no doubt, existing illustrations. 
To every lover of the sea, that is, to almost every Englishman, this 
beautiful volume appeals. I regret that I cannot give an idea of 
Mr. Clark Russell’s letterpress, but the work does not lend itself to 
extract. I will, however, echo what is not quite a wail, that “the 
ship of war is no longer a ship, but a machine,” and will say in Mr. 
Clark Russell’s very words, ‘No man who loves the full-rigged ship 
as I do can deplore more greatly [than I] in the name of memory, 
heroism, and beauty, the extinction of those tall and glorious fabrics 
which flew the flags of our great admirals.” 


PROTECTION OF WILD LIFE. 


HOSE who have done me the honour to read contributions, 

now extending over some years, under the honouring signa- 

ture I employ, know how persistently and strenuously I have advocated 
the lessons of mercy to animals, and how constant has been my pro- 
test against the wanton perpetration of cruelty and infliction of death 
upon the furred and feathered creation. Woman, deaf to all appeal 
where her personal adornment is concerned ; the sportsman, regarding 
as “faddism” every attempt to limit the slaughter in which he 
delights ; and, worst offender of all, the collector and so-called 
naturalist who, in his pursuit of specimens, is gradually exterminating 
the beautiful objects he professes to admire, remain unmoved. In 
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other quarters a distinct impression has been made, and there are 
now hundreds to express their disapproval of wanton destruction 
where half a century ago a solitary voice was rarely raised in con- 
demnation. I witness this change with gratitude not quite unmixed 
with pride, since there are few matters in regard to which I am more 
in earnest, and I hope that in time, woman—the last thing, it has 
been said, that man will civilise—will become the preacher of mercy 
instead of its most resolute opponent, and the protector of the 
lovely and inoffensive creatures for whose approaching disappearance 
she is responsible. When this aspiration is realised, the triumph 
of mercy will not be far distant. Apart from other considerations 
woman is a greater savage than man, inasmuch as she employs 
vicarious agencies to bring about the havoc she is unable herself to 
accomplish. Man, with the exception of a few wealthy individuals 
who travel to remote countries in pursuit of “ sport,” contents him- 
self with slaying any and every creature which the search for food, 
accident, or misfortune brings within his reach. It is to women 
we owe the fact that organised gangs of hunters traverse the districts 
richest in beauty and song, and are effecting a gradual depopulation 
of the countries the resources of which once appeared inexhaustible. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN, | ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 


L 0 N DON THE NORFOLK BROADS. | THE SEVERN VALLEY, 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. | - THE WYE VALLEY. 
IN THE TIME OF THE LLANDUDNO, RHYL, COLWYN BAY, BETTWSYCOED, BANGOR. 


BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 


DIAMOND ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
JUBILEE LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, AND PWLLHELI. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


‘The. best. Handbook to London ever issned.—LaveErroon Dainty Post. 


EMILY CONSTANCE COOK THIRD EDITION, Revised, 5s, 60 liustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


EDWARD + al uw. LONDON and Environs 


Author of ‘ Studies in 


wk «4, The HOTELS of the WORLD. 


A Handbook tothe Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


London : LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. & CO.,-Lrp, Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers.’ 


Llangollen : PHOTOGRAPHS from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, F R.G.S., of Scenery, 
DARLINGTON & Co - uins, &0., in Norway, Sweden. Denmark, Russi», Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, is, ts. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d. List post-free. 


DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 


A Young Dragon. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘A Honeymoon’s Eclipse.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

‘Miss Tytler’s “ A Young Dragon “ is ill-named, but worth res ting. The plot is rather ingenious in a simple 
way, and the two chief characters are excellent. The charm of Meggie Bry done'’s unselfishness is tilly suggested, 
and she has something of the gentle grace of Miss Mattie in * Cranford.’ ’"—Pinor. 

‘As pleasant a story as could be well desired. Something dike sixty novelx have been produced by our 
autboress, and yet there is nolack of skill, no falling off in scyle, in the present and latest volume. We Will not 
Spoil the taste of- our readers by revealing the plot. We will only say, for a bright, readable, wholesome, and 
attractive story, commend us to “A Young Dragon.” ’—NEW AGE. 

‘It affords an apt and delightfnl ilustratir nof the saying that there are“ nae fules like auld anes.” . .. The 
story is told with all the charm ee sktll whicn Sarah Tytler can bring to the delineation of Scottish life and 
character, more espécially in ifs tearing on.courtship and-marriage.’-- SCOTSMAN, 

‘Miss Sarah Tytler has found a subject admirably suite! to her gifts in ‘A Young Dravon.” . .. Thelady is 
a gem of description in her pretty; decorous spinster home, , . . It is net for these things that the book is worth 
reading, bur for the perfect harmony of the characters with themselves and wit!: their setting—a harmony which 
leaves a sense-of satisfaction and completeness rarely prodticed by modern fiction."— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘The character of Meggie Brjdone is attractive; there is a taking quaintness in the ways of her little 
housebold.’—Worp. 

‘Miss Tytler’s books are always worth reading. She is an adept at showing in the truest colours the quiet, 
homely life which, after all, is tlre life the majority have to live, Her characters are all real, ... Like all 
Miss Tytler's work, “A Young Dragon” is more especially a book for girls ; but it will not be despised by those 
who have not lost their taste for a simiple, kinfily story.” —BLack aND WHITE 

‘Sarah Tytler seems to have fonud her proper vein for development. The high-hearted bnt honest and 
affec'ionate young termagaht. Anne Brydon .« ig an excellent st . —ATHEN.EM™M, 


2 -_ 
a 
Greater Canada 
The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian North-West. 
By KE. B. OSBORN. Witha Map. Crewn 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_ ‘A lively: sel 1 yg nated, welbinformn ook on the - t, preset aiid future of the Oanadian North-West 
8“ G eater Onried bere is so mu oh originality and character ab ut it that oné would gladly have found it 
twiee I 
Mr Osbo 1AS & Bt lvalto say ... that is interesting and slrould be valuable to those who are placing 
oe there or thinking « g there themselve-.. He gives some amusing instances of the Yukon miner's 
uUmour,’ ; P 


BY 





tive volume Mr. Osborn-bas attempted to hit the happy mean between the pessimism of the 

and the optimism of the gration agent. The book is provided with an exceedingly useful 

ond be of great value to intending emigrants who wish t » acquire a knowledge of the North-West,’ 
DAILY Express. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 














THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER. 


jar 6It took Twenty-five Years. to discover 
that Typewriters were being, built 


“adisdi-NMOQ 


The OLIVER is’ built RIGHT-SIDE UP, wheal 
the work is in-sight, 





VISIBLE WRITING. 
ONILIUM, STEISIA 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS— 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
42 POULTRY, E.C. : 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Nimilar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 





The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an. absolute necessity in every 

household, They are a luxury, but ‘not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 

reach of everyone. Be sure to ‘buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations. ‘The 
*@smans’ are sold by all the Principal Drapers in the World. 


MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 


"iororniccae ee | LONDON CITY AND 
DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY 
rl ¢ for the Fat). MIDLAND BANK, 


By N. E. YORKE DAVIRS, L.R. Coll, Phys. Lond, ESTABLISHED 1836 Limited. 


Part I,—Contents : Evils of Corpulency —Dangerous 
conditions iue to Corpulency, sueh as Weak Heart, y ‘ 
Breathlessness, « Dropsy, Apoplexy, &c.—Obesity the Formerly The ‘London and Midland 


ruin of Beauty and the burden of Age—Diet the only ooaad : : is am . 
safe and permanent cure at any age—Quack Medicines, Bank, Limited, with which is alga 


Purgatives, or Outward Applications fatal, dangerous, mated The City Bank, Limited. 
temporary, or useless. Evils of Over-eating and 
Sedentary Habits—Food in its Relation to Work, 
Exercise, &c, &c. Part I1.—Dietetics of Obesity. CAPITAL « _£12,000,000. 

‘The very best book on Corpulency that has ever 
been written.’—Lapy. He ad Oftice: 


. London : 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 1i1St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, | LONDON, E.C. 

















